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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


A QUESTION OF MOTIVE 

No one doubts now that interest is a 
powerful factor in school work. But there 
appears to be some confusion as to what 
pupils should be interested in. The pro- 
gressives appear to be inclined to stress 
interest in the activity itself. This is 
equivalent to saying that school life should 
be play, not work. For the distinguishing 
characteristic of play is the absence of any 
reference to an end other than the enjoy- 
ment of the experience for its own sake. 
One plays because he likes to play, not 
because he hopes to accomplish anything 
by playing. 

Now play has a legitimate place in a 
well-ordered life. It is assuredly true that 
ability to play in a wholehearted, whole- 
some way is one mark of the educated man. 
Altogether too few Americans, moreover, 
are well-educated in this respect. And this 
is true at a time when the opportunity 
for leisure is rapidly increasing. Never- 
theless there is still work to be done and 
need to learn how to do it. It is no kind- 
ness to children to attempt to conceal this 
fact. 

Children are often more sensible than 
their elders in this respect. If you ask 
any group of pupils why they go to school, 
they are likely to tell you that they go to 
school to learn. That is what schools were 


established for and that is the purpose that 
they should continue to serve. That learn- 
ing should be zestful is of course true, 
but this does not imply that it can be so 
only if it is unconscious. Quite the con- 
trary. 

Some of the advocates of ‘‘activity pro- 
grams’’ appear to be going wrong at this 
point. Their chief concern is with enlist- 
ing the pupils in various enterprises that 
absorb their energies with little or no re- 
gard for the setting up of goals in terms 
of either knowledge, habit, or skill. 

This is poor psychology. As Thorndike 
has pointed out, other things being equal, 
the doctrine of interest should embrace in- 
terest in the end to be reached, in the 
methods to be employed to reach it, and 
in the progress that is being made toward 
it. It is, therefore, not enough that school 
children should have abundant opportu- 
nity to read, to express themselves in 
words, to trace the history of transporta- 
tion, and to make vicarious visits to for- 
eign lands. They should do these things 
not merely because they expect to find 
them gratifying but also because by doing 
them they expect to learn to read, to ex- 
press themselves, to know how people have 
transported themselves and their belong- 
ings at various times, and how their 
neighbors in other lands live today. They 
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may well be stimulated to seek to master, 
at the same time, the methods of learning 
these things through such agencies as they 
may command. In a word, they should be 
ambitious to learn how to study. 

In the course of a very laudable attempt 
to replace over-formal and meaningless 
school exercises with experiences with ‘‘life 
units,’’ as Stone once called them, we shall 
do well not to swing so far to the left as 
to make of the school simply an enjoyable 
place to live. That would transform an 
educational institution into a sort of glori- 
fied day nursery. The fact that the more 
intangible benefits of the school are prop- 
erly matters upon which the immature can 
not and probably should not much reflect, 
is no argument for ignoring the learning 
motive altogether. The school should be a 
place to work—to work at meaningful 
tasks, with one’s heart in what he does, to 
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be sure, but nevertheless to work, not 
merely to play. This means pushing on 
toward the goal even though the activity 
itself may at times prove irksome. How 
else can children be prepared by experi- 
ence in the school for the experiences that 
must be met outside? 

Dewey is said to have remarked in an 
unpublished lecture, ‘‘Perhaps in no other 
way could so great improvement be 
brought about in American schools as by 
teachers everywhere with one accord see- 
ing to it that in every lesson the pupils 
know what they are to learn and what they 
must do in order to learn it.’’ The princi- 
ple is sound whether ‘‘lesson’’ be under- 
stood to refer to a unit of subject matter 
in a school study or to an ‘‘integrated 
unit’? in which subject lines are disre- 
garded. The school is a place to learn, 
not merely a place to play. 


THE CHOICE AND WEIGHTING OF CRITERIA OF SUPERVISION! 


Paut T. RANKIN 
Supervising Director of Research and Adjustment, Detroit Public Schools 


The chairman of the yearbook committee 
has presented the general outline of the 
yearbook? as a whole and has suggested its 
larger conclusions. It is my function to 
discuss in further detail one product of 
the committee’s activity—the criteria pro- 
posed for the evaluation of supervision. 

In this statement I shall not endeavor to 
demonstrate the necessity for formulating 
and expressing definitely the criteria for 
the evaluation of supervision. Such a 
justification is presented in Chapter II of 
the yearbook. Rather do I wish to show 


the criteria which were adopted by the 
committee, and especially to discuss the 
place of ‘‘weighting’’ in a complete pro- 
gram of evaluation. 

At the very outset the distinction should 
be made between the evaluation of instruc- 
tion and the evaluation of supervision. 
Three illustrations of each are as follows: 

Evaluation of 
Instruction 


Evaluation of 
Supervision 
Comparison of the ef- 
fectiveness of two 
texts in arithmetic 


Comparison of two 
ways of evaluating 
texts in arithmetic 


1 Presented at the Detroit meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 


February 24, 1931. : 


2 The Evaluation of Supervision. Fourth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. 





Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1931. 
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Discovery of optimum 
time for beginning 
instruction in arith- 
metic 


Discovery of optimum 
sequence of activi- 
ties for new super- 


visor 
Comparison of two Comparison of two 
ways of teaching ways of helping 
subtraction teachers to teach 
subtraction 


Each of the first three is clearly an ap- 
praisal of certain elements in the instruc- 
tional program. In contrast, each of the 
latter three is an appraisal of the activities 
of the supervisors themselves. Many of the 
studies reported this year by members of 
the Department were investigations of the 
value of particular instructional materials 
or methods, and are therefore classed un- 
der evaluation of instruction. In the re- 
port of this committee, however, the em- 
phasis has been placed upon the evaluation 
of supervision, which is taken to mean the 
appraisal of supervisory programs in gen- 
eral, and of particular elements in those 
programs. 

Just what occurs in the evaluation of 
supervision or of any similarly complex 
phenomenon? The process may be illus- 
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trated graphically by Figure 1. Experi- 
mental factor A is compared with 
experimental factor B on the basis of the 
criteria adopted, which are shown here as 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on. In the field 
with which we are concerned, this general 
statement may be translated to read : super- 
visory plan A is compared with super- 
visory plan B in criterion 1, in criterion 2, 
and so on. 

Supervisory plan A may be the use of 
demonstration lessons, and supervisory 
plan B, the omission of demonstration les- 
sons. When the effects of these two plans 
are compared in terms of any single cri- 
terion, as in units of growth or develop- 
ment of pupils, such a comparison may be 
called analytical. As long as we are con- 
cerned with evaluating the two plans in 
terms of different criteria, taken one at 
a time, our evaluation may be considered 
to be on this same level, and no very con- 
vineing conclusion can be reached on the 
basic question of the merits of demonstra- 
tion lessons. We may, however, consolidate 
or combine our judgments of supervisory 
plan A on the basis of various criteria and 


Synthetic 





Evaluation 


Criteria: 





Experimental A 
Factors 














Analytic 














Figure 1. Steps in THE Process OF EVALUATION 
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compare this summary judgment with the 
similar composite of the criteria for super- 
visory plan B. The comparison between 
these two composites may be called the 
synthetic type of evaluation. The point 
cannot be too much stressed that it is such 
synthetic evaluation which makes it possi- 
ble to arrive at a decisive answer to the 
question, ‘‘Shall we use demonstration 
lessons ?’” 

The steps in the process of complete 
evaluation may be restated as: 1. Describe 
(measure) certain aspects which are found 
associated with the plans being appraised. 
2. Compare these described aspects with 
the ideal or standard which we adopt for 
each. 3. Combine the appraisals on the 
separate aspects into one summary judg- 
ment. 

Evidently, before these steps may be fol- 
lowed in any particular problem, certain 
questions must be answered. What criteria 
shall we measure? What standards shall 
we use? With what weights shall we con- 
solidate? These questions apply to the 
evaluation of supervision just as they do to 
evaluation in every other field. 


WHAT SHALL BE THE CRITERIA? 


The term ‘‘criteria’’ in this case means 
nothing more nor less than the bases of our 
judgment and appraisal of a supervisory 
program. The criteria are the significant 
aspects of the situation—for example, the 
progress made by pupils, the progress 
made by teachers, and so on. Clearly, such 
items are the ones regarding which infor- 
mation must be secured in any scheme of 
evaluation. 

The most general statement of the cri- 
teria proposed in the yearbook is that 
supervision may be evaluated (other things 
being equal or allowed for) by 


A. The degree to which its effect upon persons 
and upon educational methods and mate- 
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rials approximates the results desired, 


(Effect) 


B. The degree to which its activities conform 
to accepted standards for supervisory ac- 
tivities. (Activities) 


C. The degree to which the characteristics of 
the person who is doing the supervision 
conform to the standards for such traits. 
(Supervisor's characteristics) 


The committee believes that the emphasis 
in the appraisal of supervision should be 
placed primarily on its effects, secondarily 
on the character of the activities involved, 
and thirdly on the traits of the person who 
carries on the supervision. 

The yearbook presents also the follow- 
ing more detailed statement of these cri- 
teria: 


That supervision is good, other things being 
equal or allowed for, 


A. Which has desirable and lasting effects in 
increasing the amount of progress toward 
recognized and desirable objectives, upon 
. Pupils 

. Community 

. Teachers 
. Principals 

. Supervisors 

. Instructional materials 

. Instructional methods 


Naar &© DN eH 


B. Which consists of activities in accord with 
accepted standards of procedure—super- 
visory activities that are 


1. In accord with adopted philosophy 

2. Based on objective evidence 

3. Conducted in accord with accepted prin- 
ciples of administration 

4. Economical of time, money, and energy 


C. Which is carried on by persons possessing 
certain characteristics accepted as de- 
sirable for supervisory agents, namely 

1. Necessary personal and social character- 
istics 
2. Necessary professional characteristics 
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WHAT SHALL BE THE STANDARDS ? 


The criteria as shown above are believed 
to be acceptable to practically all persons 
who are concerned with supervision. How- 
ever, the specific standards in each of these 
criteria may not be so well agreed upon 
by everyone concerned. The committee 
therefore is proposing only illustrations of 
these detailed statements. For example, 
the more detailed standards® suggested for 
criterion A-1 are as follows: 


That supervision is good, other things being 
equal 


A. Which has lasting and desirable effects 


1. In increasing the amount of progress of 
pupils toward desired educational ob- 
jectives, such as 
a. Ability to see problems in life situa- 

tions and to will to solve them 
b. Ability to plan and carry out the 
solutions of these problems 
ec. Ability to generalize and transfer 
the solutions 
d. Ability to codperate effectively with 
others in the solution of problems 

. Ability to use leisure wisely and well 

f. Control over the most essential tools 

of continued education 


o 


Evidently acceptance of detailed state- 
ments like these depends in large degree 
upon one’s philosophy of education. Per- 
sons who tend to emphasize the so-called 
fundamentals (suggested here as ‘‘f’’) or- 
dinarily are only slightly concerned with 
the development of certain of the other 
objectives which are listed. Probably the 
difference in educational philosophies is not 
so great that there are objectives which cer- 
tain workers would accept and which other 
workers would reject in toto. The differ- 
ence is revealed rather in the relative im- 
portance attached to the various objectives 
by persons with different points of view in 
education. 
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If two different judges with rather dif- 
ferent educational philosophies were asked 
whether or not they would consider these 
proposed objectives to be desirable in the 
development of children, probably they 
would accept all six. However, if they 
were asked further to rate these six ob- 
jectives as very important, important, or 
slightly important, their judgments might 
differ materially as shown in the illustra- 
tion. 

Judge 1 may consider ‘‘control over 
tools’? as very important, and the others 
important or only slightly important. 
Judge 2, on the contrary, may consider 
‘*eontrol over tools’’ important but several 
of the other objectives as being very im- 
portant. The contrast between the two 
judges might be very clear in the case of 
such objectives as ‘‘wise use of leisure,’’ 
which Judge 1 rates as slightly important 
and Judge 2 as very important. Such 
differences in weights assigned, however 
informally, to criteria are a matter of 
common experience to educational work- 
ers. 


ILLUSTRATION OF DIFFERENCES IN IMPORTANCE 
ASSIGNED ITEMS BY DIFFERENT JUDGES 








Judge 1| Judge 2 





. Ability to see and desire to 
solve problems 


~ 
TM 
Hn < 


b. Ability toplanandsolvethem| I 
c. Ability to generalize and 

ROE itn oassuen ss cau I I 
d. Ability to codperate ....... s V 
e. Wise use of leisure ........ Ss Vv 
f. Control over tools ......... V I 











V = very important; I = important; S = slightly 
important 





*For the standards suggested in the other criteria, see Fourth Yearbook, pp. 17-19. 
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HOW MAY RESULTS BE COMBINED? 


It should be recalled that there are the 
two phases, analytic and synthetic, in the 
evaluation of supervision. The question 
of relative weights for the various criteria 
is of no consequence as long as the investi- 
gator is to evaluate his experimental plans 
in terms of only one criterion, or of only 
one criterion at a time. Indeed the prob- 
lem of evaluation is simplified greatly by 
the use of but a single criterion. The ob- 
jection, of course, lies in the fact that such 
evaluation is grossly incomplete because 
attention is directed to but one of several 
possible bases of judgment as to value. 
When more than one criterion is used, the 
demand arises for some combination of re- 
sults in the separate criteria. Such a com- 
bination in turn calls for weighting. 

Note how weighting affects the summary 
judgment of the relative merits of two 
plans where, for the sake of simplicity, but 
two criteria are presented. The basic data 
given in this hypothetical illustration are 
the average growth in months‘ during the 
same period under supervisory plan 1 and 
under supervisory plan 2. 


Growth Growth 


under under 
Criteria Plan 1 Plan 2 
a. Ability to see and will to 
solve problems ......... 9.0 4.5 
f. Control over tools ........ 4.5 9.0 


In developing the ability to see and will 
to solve problems, plan 1 is evidently far 
superior to plan 2. In developing control 
over tools, plan 2 is just as superior to 
plan 1. What summary is to be made of 
the relative merits of the two plans? To 
answer this question requires the adoption 
of some scheme of relative weights for 
criteria ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘f.’’ If they are as- 


sumed to be equally significant, it is clear 
that there is no difference in the value of 
two plans as judged by the data available, 
for each will show an average gain of 6.75 
months. If criterion ‘‘a’’ is considered to 
be more important, then the summary 
judgment is that plan 1 is superior. If 
criterion ‘‘f’’ is considered to be more im- 
portant, plan 2 will be adjudged to be 
superior. 

It seems to me that some plan of weight- 
ing is inevitable, even though it may be 
entirely unconscious. Every decision that 
is made in life involves the balancing of 
advantages and disadvantages, some of 
which have much more influence than 
others in determining the final judgment. 
In educational experimentation generally 
and in the evaluation of supervision specif- 
ically, I wish to urge that the process of 
weighting the criteria be raised from the 
unconscious to the conscious level, that it 
be expressed rather than implied and, fur- 
ther, that it be expressed in objective rather 
than in subjective form. I do not mean 
necessarily that in every instance numer- 
ical weights need be attached to the 
criteria. In many cases all that can be ex- 
pected at present is to have definite state- 
ments of the degree of significance placed 
by the investigator on the separate criteria. 

In this connection I should like to recall 
to mind the statement which has been made 
many times, that weighting equally or 
weighting in a one-to-one proportion is as 
truly a case of weighting as is any other. 
We should be careful not to deny the neces- 
sity for weighting and yet tacitly use 
weighting on a one-to-one basis. If weight- 
ing is to be used at all, that is, if more than 
one criterion is to be considered in any 
way, considerable thought and investigation 
should be given to the assignment of 
weights. Only by a remote chance would 


“Some such commensurating device is assumed throughout this discussion of weighting. 
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the weights for various bases of judgment 
be the same. 


HOW SHOULD WEIGHTS BE DETERMINED ? 


Let us assume that the investigator of 
the value of two plans of supervision de- 
cides to weight his criteria as accurately as 
possible. Immediately the question arises 
as to what basis he should use for deter- 
mining weights. The first one assuredly is 
the relative importance attached to the dif- 
ferent criteria. This weight will in most 
eases be determined by one’s philosophy. 
Items are deemed important by us to the 
degree to which they are believed to con- 
tribute to the ultimate good. More specif- 
ically, if I judge the ability to use leisure 
wisely to be as important as control over 
the essential tools of continued education, 
I mean that in my opinion these two abil- 
ities contribute the one as much as the 
other to what seems to be the best good of 
all concerned. 

The second basis of weighting criteria is 
the relative validity and reliability of the 
evidence secured with reference to each 
criterion. Our measures of the attainment 
of the various objectives differ consider- 
ably in this regard. In items such as the 
ability to use leisure wisely and well, our 
measures lack objectivity and in all prob- 
ability they lack also any large amount of 
validity or reliability. Assuredly, informa- 
tion which is an uncertain measure of one 
objective should not be weighted as heavily 
as should information which is relatively 
certain about some other objective, other 
things being equal. 

Table I shows how an investigator of the 
value of a certain supervisory procedure 
might assign weights on the basis of im- 
portance. In this particular case a total 
weight of 100 is distributed among the 
various criteria, so that 80 per cent is upon 
the effects of supervision, 20 per cent upon 
the activities, and 0 per cent upon the char- 





TABLE I 


ILLUSTRATIVE WEIGHTS ON Basis oF IMPORTANCE 








A. Effects upon 80 
SNES Coun asueisemeeuuk en 50 
EE vc tasccaceeanee 5 
so cinane ch ae neawar 8 
Oe SEE Sade sncateceeweess a 
EG ae on asanenwawneans 2 
er eres oer 5 
Se  isadcacbacunanxthends 6 

B. Activities 20 
1. Accord with philosophy ........ 5 
2. Based on evidence ............ 5 
3. Conducted efficiently .......... 5 
4. Administratively feasible ....... 5 

C. Characteristics of agent 0 
1. Personal and social ............ 0 
A eee ee 0 
0 ES ere eee er ee 100 





acteristics of the supervisor. These per- 
centages in turn are redistributed among 
the subdivisions. The figures given, al- 
though they do not represent the commit- 
tee’s opinion and should be understood to 
be merely illustrative, do indicate a method 
of expressing weights in terms of relative 
importance. Clearly it would be possible 
in any particular experiment, after measur- 
ing devices to be used have been adopted, 
to distribute similarly 100 per cent or any 
other figure among criteria in terms of the 
validity and reliability of the measures 
used. After this is done, it is necessary to 
adopt some weighting plan for combining 
the weights from the point of view of im- 
portance with the weights from the point 
of view of validity and reliability of evi- 
dence. 

It should be understood that weights are 
necessary only in arriving at a summary 
judgment to decide whether or not, all 
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things considered, a certain plan of action 
is superior to an alternative plan for 
achieving a desired result. 

In conclusion, let me suggest again the 
basic steps in evaluation: (1) deciding on 
the criteria and measuring the status in 
each; (2) deciding on the standards for 
each criterion and comparing with this 
standard; and (3) selecting the weights 
which indicate the relative significance of 
the various criteria, and combining the ap- 
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praisals on the separate aspects with the 
aid of these weights. Such a procedure is 
used by all of us every day in making a 
wide variety of appraisals, but it is too 
often unconscious and subjective. With- 
out implying that the process will ever be- 
come entirely objective, I do believe that 
supervisory workers will improve their ap- 
praisals and thereby their work if they 
will seek to objectify increasingly the 
means of evaluation of supervision. 


THE GIFTED PRIMARY CHILD 


CeuiA F. JOHNSON 
Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


For many years the schools of this coun- 
try have made extra provision for the sub- 
normal or handicapped child. Only in the 
last few years have educators recognized 
and made provision for the child whose 
mental endowment is such that he may be 
called ‘‘supernormal’’ or ‘‘intellectually 
gifted.’’ Pasadena, California, is one city 
to pioneer in this work and establish a cen- 
ter where such children may receive train- 
ing for leadership, self-reliance, and ini- 
tiative. Five years ago a small group with 
one teacher was organized. This proved so 
popular with parents, children, and teach- 
ers that the following year four classes 
were organized. 

It has been my privilege to pioneer with 
the primary group at this center. When I 
undertook the work my friends exclaimed, 
‘How did it happen?’’ I could only an- 
swer, ‘‘Just another case of ‘Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.’’’ I felt like 
a good family dressmaker who had given 
fairly good satisfaction for a number of 
years and was suddenly made a modiste! 
Here was all this beautiful material out of 
which I was expected to turn out creations 


—authors, composers, poets, clergymen, 
presidents and—movie actors! And, to my 
consternation, there were no patterns on 
the market to go by. Silks and velvets, gold 
cloth and lace, but not even a picture to 
look at! Should I ruthlessly slash into this 
material and take a chance, or should I 
cautiously and surreptitiously slip in some 
of my own patterns? The first was a great 
responsibility and the last was bound to be 
disgracefully old-fashioned. 

Even our head tailor, Dr. Terman, said, 
‘*We hope and believe that we have laid 
the basis for making such an experiment a 
success.” 

We were all agreed, however, on one 
point—something must be done with the 
bright child. The time has passed when a 
teacher may answer a child’s, ‘‘ What shall 
I do next?’’ with, ‘‘Write your spelling 
lesson twenty times.’’ ‘‘I have.’’ ‘‘Then 
write it twenty more times.”’ 

The questions which are before us and 
which we are not agreed upon, as yet, are: 
Shall we push the child ahead at an accel- 
erated speed, thereby sending him to col- 
lege at an early age? Or shall we give him 
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the same work as the average child, only 
more of it? Or, shall we establish special 
classes with specially trained teachers for 
this group of supernormal children, giving 
to these children a richer and more flexible 
curriculum ? 

The first brings its problems. The child 
goes to college with young men and women 
who scorn him as a mere child. He falls 
back on his beloved books, becomes a book- 
worm, is loved and pitied by his professors 
and scorned by his mates. He cheers lust- 
ily at the football games but has no part 
in the game. 

Or, perchance, he is made of sturdier 
stuff. He learns to smoke, just to show the 
other fellows that he can, and at the end 
of the four years, when he is nineteen or 
twenty, he throws his family into a panic 
by buying a diamond ring on the install- 
ment plan for a co-ed several years his 
senior. Shall we send our children to col- 
lege too young? Or shall we follow the 
second suggestion and give the bright child 
the same variety of work in his classroom 
but give him twenty problems where the 
others have ten? How unfair! Would a 
reliable corporation treat a bright young 
clerk that way? Where would come the 
joy of accomplishment and success if, by 
finishing a task well, one has only to go on 
with more of the same thing? Isn’t that a 
branch of the old tree, ‘‘ Write your spell- 
ing lesson twenty times again?’’ ’Tis true 
we can keep our bright children busy, 
but is that the most important thing to 
consider ? 

Then comes the third suggestion to this 
very interesting problem. Put him with 
his mates who are of equal mental ability 
and chronologically of the same age, and 
give him a rich and flexible curriculum. 
There then arises the question of what the 
richer curriculum should contain. 

An attempt is being made in Pasadena 
to meet the problem in this way. A group 
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of about ninety children were selected by 
means of the Binet tests. The children 
were divided into four groups, their social 
and. chronological ages receiving par- 
amount consideration. There were others 
who qualified for the group but whose par- 
ents were not brave enough to try the ex- 
periment. Who can blame them? It takes 
courage to be a pioneer! 

The children, in the first primary, 
ranged from 125 to 156 I1.Q. In achieve- 
ment they ranged from those who could 
neither read nor write to the five-year-old 
who was reading the National Geographic. 
To teach them was like driving a three- 
span of thoroughbreds, champing the bit 
and rearing to go every minute. 

Some had kindergarten background, 
others came directly from the home. They 
graded from 1B to 3A. Most of them came 
from educated homes, with fathers and 
mothers who are college graduates. 

Two of the outstanding differences in 
these children were their command of Eng- 
lish and their excellent reasoning, almost 
certain to be due to the fact that their 
parents have maintained the policy of re- 
specting the child’s opinions and have 
talked to him as if he could understand 
and reason. For example: A wee girl an- 
nounces, ‘‘My mother thinks I am getting 
a six-year molar.’’ Can’t you hear that 
other mother saying, ‘‘I think you are get- 
ting a new toofie?’’ Expressions are freely 
used, such as, ‘‘The Pilgrims held services 
in a private chapel.’’ ‘‘I think I’ll just 
ignore it.’’ ‘‘A peach and an apple are 
both edible.’’ ‘‘We were at the beach last 
summer and lived on the rolling dunes of 
sand.’’ ‘‘TI like John’s picture because, ac- 
cording to my point of view, he has every- 
thing placed correctly.’’ 

A number of these children were misfits 
in the regular groups. The child who was 
reading such adult books and periodicals 
had looked forward to school with the keen- 
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est joy but found the three days spent in 
a classroom, where the children were learn- 
ing the nursery rhymes and the first steps 
toward the Little Red Hen, a great disap- 
pointment. He was then sent to our group, 
where he found himself so busy and so 
enthralled with the fairy stories in our 
readers that not once did he seek the Geo- 
graphic. He made a Raggedy Ann doll 
and then built a house out of a cracker box 
for her to live in. He designed wallpaper 
and learned to measure for partitions, 
doors, windows, and wallpaper with his 
ruler, but, best of all, he learned to live 
with others. He was decidedly non-social 
in that he showed poor sportsmanship and 
lacked the ability to play. His parents, 
exceedingly brilliant and well-educated 
people, had been unconsciously carrying 
him along on their own adult plane. His 
little face showed the strain of reaching out 
for things beyond his years. He became 
the busiest and happiest child in the room, 
and at the end of the year proudly carried 
home a card marked ‘‘ Promoted to 2B.’’ 
Then there was the boy who had been 
accelerated to the 3A, though he was not 
yet seven. His reading and arithmetic 
ability was remarkable, but his hand work 
and social desires were still first grade. 
He became such a discipline problem that 
his teacher in despair voted him ‘‘the worst 
child she had ever seen.’’ This behavior 
carried over into the home. He was sent to 
the third grade group of our department, 
and there was no relief. He was still with 
children older than himself. In arithmetic 
and reading he was able to cope with the 
class, but in hand work, writing, games, 
etc., he was unhappy so he did everything 
he could to upset their plans. About that 
time he discovered the saws and hammers 
busily engaged in our room. <A dozen 
times a day he would ask his teacher if he 
might leave the room and we would find 
him peeking in our shop, looking wistfully 
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at the busy children. This was where he 
wanted to be. A consultation was held and 
it was decided to place him with the 
younger children. His discipline problem 
was settled both in the home and at school. 

After the adjustment period of the first 
few weeks, I find the social and emotional 
reactions of these children remarkably 
normal. They present almost no problem 
of discipline. They are courteous and ex- 
ceedingly loyal to one another. In health 
and athletic interests they are decidedly 
normal. They are competing with their 
mates and prove most active in all games 
and apparatus play. More than half the 
advantage of this experimental work is in 
the progress made in the social and emo- 
tional development of the children. This 
is something which cannot be measured, 
but which, without doubt, is far more sig- 
nificant in the future lives of the children 
than the intellectual progress. 

In order to build the desirable attitudes 
and aptitudes which we feel are potential 
in these children, we are offering them a 
very free program. Our year’s work re- 
volves around a large project or center of 
interest. The first two years my group 
built a city and a large playhouse. The 
past two years they have had a chicken 
ranch, with real chickens and gardens and 
fields to feed them. We have an hour of 
activity work which may extend through 
the greater part of the day, depending on 
the high pitch of interest. Usually, when 
the whistle blows for recess, the ery goes 
up, ‘‘Oh, do we have to have recess?”’ 
And as the work is outdoors, we quite often 
do not ‘‘have to have recess.”’ 

There is a daily lesson of French in 
which the children make remarkable prog- 
ress. One teacher carries on this work 
throughout the four groups. We hope 
some day to have extra advantages in 
musie and art for these children. 

But Rome was not built in a day. 

















THE WEST NEWBURY CONSOLIDATED INTEGRATED 
RURAL SCHOOL 


JoHun C. Pace 
Massachusetts School Superintendency Union, West Newbury 


Anyone who attended the conference of 
the Department of Rural Education in 
Vernon Room, Haddon Hall, at Atlantic 
City, in February, 1930, will concede that 
President Sutton of the National Educa- 
tion Association is to be congratulated in 
his choice for the 1931 program. When 
well-known educators paint so gloomy a 
picture of the past, present, and future of 
American rural education, it is timely in- 
deed for Dr. Sutton to point out in a per- 
sonal letter that more than one-half of the 
nation’s army of teachers is teaching in 
rural communities. 

In anticipation of the Los Angeles meet- 
ing, can we not get a statement here and 
there of adventures in the rural field? 
Here is one from Massachusetts—a school 
which tackles from the rural standpoint 
the problem of articulation which was re- 
cently featured in the Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence. It is the 
West Newbury ‘‘consolidated integrated’’ 
school, a school organized in a district 
which reaches back very nearly three cen- 
turies, but a district which has still con- 
tained all types of schools from the isolated, 
ungraded, old red-schoolhouse, almost un- 
changed, to graded schools of maximum 
capacity (over fifty to a class). Here- 
with follow a few of the tentative conclu- 
sions which gave birth to its organization 
in 19380. 


1. That continuity of growth for a given 
child in a given field has suffered greatly with 
the breakdown of the old district system, par- 


ticularly in those places where a local village 
schoolmaster often resided for a series of years. 

2. That knowledge, both subject matter and 
professional, has grown to a point where an 
individual teacher can no longer function ef- 
fectively for the total needs of a child. 

3. That the replacing of the individual 
teacher by an organization, therefore, is 
inevitable. 

4. That the conventional, specialized, com- 
paratively unintegrated teaching organization 
is proving itself to be as bad for the child in 
many cases as an unintegrated teacher with 
personality difficulties. 

5. That a properly integrated teaching or- 
ganization must be tightly knit—woven, as it 
were, both vertically and horizontally—perhaps 
also diagonally. 

6. That such an organization in rural com- 
munities may be possible, under consolidation, 
with the same number of teachers—perhaps 
even less—than the number required in 
disparate buildings and classes. 

7. That the better teachers themselves are 
groping for something that can be realized, per- 
haps, through such an organization. 

8. That no Massachusetts rural superintend- 
ent, with his continuous and scattered meetings, 
financial responsibilities, endless written re- 
ports, general correspondence and time-con- 
suming conferences, can possibly, in the per- 
sonal sense, be the adequate integrating factor 
that is so plainly needed. 

9. That personal talks and discussions at 
union teachers’ meetings about articulation, 
close codperation, ete., are liable to fall as mere 
words unless they end in an organization that 
is regularly scheduled to function, vertically 
and horizontally, both as to time and as to 
content. 
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10. That the Massachusetts system of union 
superintendency furnishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity to organize a central school. 


So long as professional educators make 
wordy definitions of democracy, then 
cavalier along, thinking largely in terms 
of urban systems and of reaching every 
child there, much initiative must come 
from the rural field itself. The constant 
assertion that the rural field has been un- 
fruitful in progress in its own right con- 
stitutes a challenge of the first order. 

Following such observations as these, 
there started to evolve a tentative plan for 
a consolidated integrated school for the 
town of West Newbury. By the summer of 
1930 this had matured. Through the en- 
thusiastic codperation of the chairman of 
the local committee, the end of August, 
happily, found building, equipment, staff, 
and organization ready to make their trial 
getaway. 

In the school, now carrying on daily, 
there are several distinctive features, but 
central among them is the integration, or 
weaving, both vertical and horizontal. The 
vertical type is the subject-matter type, 
by subject-matter specialists; the horizon- 
tal type is the educational-age, room, or 
home-room, type—for every grade (1-12). 
The latter have certain adaptive functions 
which are being rather specifically worked 
out, as well as conventional correlative 
functions. 

A word about the vertical type. Each 
field, such as English, mathematics, social 
science, natural science, ete., has a full- 
time supervisor for the entire school, 
grades one to twelve. Drawing and music 
have the same type, part-time. 

For the purpose of explanation here, 
English may be taken as a type subject. 
The organization at this point is, briefly, 
as follows: 

The supervisor of English (whose work 
is English only) visits every class from 
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grades one to six for at least fifteen min- 
utes each week, while English is being 
taught. Her visits are by regular sched- 
ule; once a month she may demonstrate. 
She is a department head, and a regular 
teacher of English in the junior-senior high 
school, in the same building. She is regu- 
larly scheduled in all English classes 
throughout grades one to twelve, either as 
a teacher or as a supervisor, but, when 
visiting, she may not speak unless called 
upon by the teacher. She must see as a 
whole the twelve years of consecutive 
growth within her field. She is responsi- 
ble for the subject matter content of each 
grade, and for guiding teachers personally 
through their difficulties. In addition to 
personal conferences as one of the out- 
comes of her visits, she must call together 
conferences of teachers on problems within 
her field, so that the teachers themselves 
may see their work as part of the whole. 
She must bring to these teachers, in pre- 
sentable form, recent developments and 
findings within her field. Specifically, for 
the fall of 1930, she was assigned to the 
task of working out, before Thanksgiving, 
in conjunction with the teachers she visits, 
a clear, tentative statement of the objec- 
tives and content in her subject for each 
grade, and of stating the elements of weak- 
ness and of strength in the current work 
as she has seen them. In doing this she has 
been free to move toward her defined ob- 
jectives quite regardless of conventional 
restrictions, provided the objectives could 
be justified in light of recent knowledge of 
the child’s needs. The statement of ob- 
jectives and content are passed out in 
mimeographed form to all the teachers of 
the district at the next union teachers’ 
meeting. Here it is submitted to oral 


criticism, and subsequently to written an- 
notations by all teachers of the grades in 
question. The result of these written and 
oral criticisms will be a revamping, and 
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later a resubmittal. Back to the field these 
revisions will go again, and so on, ad 
infinitum, furnishing points of departure 
for the teachers of the district. As of Eng- 
lish, so also of mathematics, of social 
science, ete. 

In the foregoing the attempt has been 
made to show that the central school in 
question is trying to serve more than its 
own ends, that is, to act as a clearing house 
for the district—and that the district, in 
turn, contributes its own wisdom. 

There are at least two other features of 
this school which should be mentioned even 
in this preliminary sketch. These are (1) 
its twelve-year natural science curriculum, 
and (2) its early foreign language. Both 
of these will be described shortly herein- 
after. Besides these there are certain 
other features which will aid in giving a 
picture of the present school. Among these 
are (a) its physical education; (b) its 
system of testing and measuring; (c) its 
organized method of following up the re- 
sults of the preceding; (d) its unit or- 
ganization (6-3-3) into groups each under 
a supervisor (3-3-3-3 might have been bet- 
ter in some ways, but finances didn’t 
warrant); (e) its class advisers, who fol- 
low through a given class from grades 
seven to twelve (thus supplying continu- 
ity); and (f) its salary scale, adopted in 
order to make likely this continuity by re- 
tention of superior teachers. 

1. What the school is trying to do in 
natural science is outlined in ‘‘Salvaging 
the Earlier Years for Science,’’ a Phi Delta 
Kappa initiation thesis (J. C. Page, Har- 
vard, fall of 1923). Here the theories 
developed by the writer in his scientific 
work with grades one to twelve in New 
York, and described in aforesaid paper, 
are being put in the crucible. It may be 
questioned whether a scientific point of 
view adequate for the present scientific age 
ean be instilled with less than a twelve-year 
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science curriculum. In the school in ques- 
tion every pupil in grades one to six goes 
for at least fifteen minutes each week to 
the modernly equipped science laboratory, 
or out of doors for observation. Follow-up 
work is carried on during the week by the 
room teacher. In grades seven to nine all 
pupils go to the laboratory for three forty- 
five minute periods each week. In grades 
ten to twelve pupils may elect biology, 
physics, chemistry, and meet C. E. E. B. 
requirements, if they desire and are able. 
The department head has a master’s degree 
in science and education. 

2. All pupils from grades three to six go 
for fifteen minutes a week to the French 
room. Here is a teacher who has studied 
at the Sorbonne and University of Nancy. 
The central theme in this conversational 
French work is ‘‘Our Friends Across 
the Water: How They Live and Talk.’’ 
It may be questioned whether rural chil- 
dren acquire sufficient world conscious- 
ness through conventional forms of social 
science, whether they do not need some 
form of contact which is more personal and 
intimate if their hands and hearts are go- 
ing to stretch across the water in genuine 
international understanding and fellow- 
ship. The topics are simple and vital; at 
points the little songs and games parallel 
those given at the same age abroad. Al- 
though the actual French acquired is sec- 
ondary in importance, it is by no means 
negligible. It will comprise all the con- 
tacts of this sort that many in the class will 
ever make; for others it should afford a 
psychologically correct approach and an 
easy background for possible fluency and 
correct pronunciation. The average Ameri- 
ean, who first encounters French sounds 
late in life, rarely attains a pronunciation 
which is acceptable to the ear. If pro- 
nunciation of a foreign language is worth 
tackling at all, it should be started at the 
age of greatest economy. 
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The following features will help in fill- 
ing in certain details: 

a. Physical education, under a specialist, 
has been organized for each grade for at 
least twenty minutes daily. During the 
periods of free play, including the recesses 
and the noon luncheon period, the physical 
director is also at hand, and responsible. 
Out-of-door equipment has been furnished 
by a local Community Playground Asso- 
ciation. 

b. Testing and measuring has been sys- 
tematic and regular, with results compiled, 
graphed, and studied. 

ce. Under the regular time-schedule ar- 
rangement there is provision for periods 
of personal help for those whose tests have 
shown that they need it. One of the float- 
ing or Batavian teachers who make this 
possible is the supervisor of the elementary 
school. 

d. The unit supervisors under 6-3-3 
study the needs of the group in question. 
In particular they study the ensemble dis- 
tribution of time and content—whether it 
is such as to foster symmetry of growth. 
If it is not, in their opinion, they make sug- 
gestions here and there for increase or de- 
crease of emphasis. They also assemble en 
masse the pupils or teachers of their re- 
spective units for the purpose of develop- 
ing group consciousness and stimulating 
pupil leadership. 

e. Class advisers are assigned to the task 
of studying personally the children en- 
trusted to them, of keeping in touch with 
their parents, and of helping the children 
to make necessary social adjustments. By 
following along the comparatively small 
group from year to year, they should be 
able to interpret the individual child to 
the rest of the staff. Thus each child has 
some representative, as it were, among the 
teachers. 

f. As to salary schedule, the Central 
School has accepted the rather severe chal- 
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lenge, ‘‘If a teacher is good enough to re- 
appoint, she is good enough to be given a 
specified yearly raise until she reaches the 
maximum.’’ With this in mind, teachers 
are chosen with exceptional care, and are 
acquainted with the situation beforehand. 


RESULTS 


The early results have apparently been 
very favorable in the upper school. The 
supervisors, being mostly youngsters with 
good subject matter training and good 
background in educational theory, have 
profited greatly by constantly observing the 
more experienced teachers in the act of 
grounding the pupils in the work of their 
field. Growth of friendly understanding 
between the two schools has been evidenced 
by absence of the usual upper-school com- 
plaints that pupils are not properly pre- 
pared in this or that, since it is the duty 
of these teachers to translate these com- 
plaints to the form of direct suggestions. 
Articulation is solving itself through defi- 
nite supervisory control, constant confer- 
ences, and written outlines emanating 
eventually through one source for a given 
field. Vicious overlappings are disappear- 
ing. In the lower school a rebound is ex- 
pected ; the school should, in the end, profit 
greatly from the maturing perspectives of 
the supervisors, provided, of course, it is 
fortunate enough (through its professional 
status and salary schedule) to hold those 
who are eminently successful. Even in the 
event of changes in the staff here and there, 
the weaving arrangement and the written 
records are such that a new member of the 
staff should be able to fit in with minimum 
disturbance to the continuity of growth 
for a given child. Altogether the plan 
seems to provide a desirable way for a 
minimum staff, such as a rural school must 
have, to arrange itself for systematic super- 
vision, mutual helpfulness, and organic 
unity. 

















CREATIVE SUPERVISION ! 


Wiuarp W. Beatty 
Superintendent of Schools, Bronzville, New York 


The purpose of all supervision is to 
mould those supervised into more closely 
similar patterns of action. Trained in a 
variety of ways with varying degrees of 
thoroughness, and exposed to widely vary- 
ing practical experiences, the teachers in 
any one situation must of necessity lack 
homogeneity of aims, ideals, and methods. 
In developing the usual program of super- 
vision, it is assumed that the supervisor 
holds the ideal pattern of action to which 
subordinates may with advantage con- 
form. 

While true in the main, there is a grave 
danger that a premium will be placed on 
imitation or conformity in the smallest de- 
tails and that originality or deviation from 
the norm will be viewed with doubt. We 
are too prone to demand that our sub- 
ordinates recast themselves completely in 
our image, forgetful that improvement de- 
pends upon opportunity for variation and 
experimentation. Always in the _ back- 
ground is the justification of ‘‘raising the 
standard,’’ as when supervision is accom- 
panied by city-wide or state-wide systems 
of examination, and almost inevitably the 
result becomes regimented learning rather 
than growth through activity. 

We must all recognize that the most ef- 
fective learning is the product of construc- 
tive or creative activity. Scattered across 
the continent are schools where this is 
proved in daily experience. A half day 
spent in one of these modern classrooms, 
where the teacher has so controlled the 
environment that the children have become 
active agents in search of knowledge—in 


which systematic research is stimulated and 
directed—should be convincing evidence to 
‘‘show the better way.’’ 

In such classrooms there has occurred a 
shift in activity from the teacher, who 
formerly dominated and directed groups of 
docile or rebellious youngsters, to the chil- 
dren who are stimulated to intense and 
purposeful activity by an intelligently 
planned environment. Children respond- 
ing to such a set-up are demanding what 
children in ordinary classrooms are accept- 
ing passively or under restive protest. 

Schools of this type not only produce 
mastery of fundamental processes, but also 
provide opportunities for constructive and 
creative self-expression. Intelligently con- 
trolled environment furnishes motive power 
through the creation of pupil need for mas- 
tery of the essential facts and skills in each 
important field. Skillful utilization of 
self-instruction materials, testing devices, 
and remedial drills materially decreases 
the time required to secure effective learn- 
ing upon the part of every pupil. Careful 
evaluation of the curriculum in the light of 
modern needs and knowledge enables us to 
eliminate outworn and non-essential mate- 
rials of purely traditional significance. A 
recognition of the fact that exact knowl- 
edge of those things essential to successful 
learning on the next higher level is the best 
basis for promotion delimits the fields of 
instruction within which the teacher must 
prepare pupils for examination and evalua- 
tion. Time is thus released for enrichment 
of content, constructive experience, and 
creative self-expression. 


*A summary of the remarks made by Mr. Beatty at the luncheon meeting of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction on Wednesday, February 25, 1931, at Detroit. 
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Schools where this is being done are not 
without standards. On the contrary, there 
are definite demands for the mastery of 
fundamental processes as the basis for crea- 
tive activity. Let us not make the mistake 
of assuming that schools stressing creative 
expression are necessarily neglectful in the 
attention paid to basic facts and skills. 
One of the most successful teachers in the 
field of creative work in the Bronxville 
Schools has coined a phrase expressive of 
the modern attitude, ‘‘ Nothing evolves out 
of nothing.’’ Creation, in the very nature 
of the concept, necessitates sound knowl- 
edge and a variety of materials, for it 
represents a reassembly of existing forms 
into new patterns. Without a mastery of 
the essential elements, their recombination 
is impossible. Poetic expression depends 
upon a wealth of words sensed in their finer 
shades of meaning, builded about a keen 
perception of experiences. Worthy drama- 
tization grows out of valid observation of 
human interactions and emotional experi- 
ences, Art expression combines color and 
form impressions which must be drawn 
largely from prior experience. Unless 
these experiences are accurate, valid, and 
plentiful, any outcome is accidental and 
nothing of permanent value is possible. 

However, this creative response must in 
the nature of things be an individual mat- 
ter, dependent upon freedom of action be- 
tween pupil and teacher. The carefully 
planned daily program imposed from above 
paralyzes action. If opportunity is to be 
given for the environment to stimulate in- 
terest, if creative expression is to follow 
factual learning, the teacher must be free 
to plan constructively for these outcomes, 
with broad time units within which to or- 
ganize specific learnings. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
the finest flowering of creative expression 
has almost always been the outeome of 
social leisure. History tells us that the 
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Age of Pericles was built on slave labor 
which gave to the Greeks the wealth and 
the leisure for artistic expression. The 
arts of the Middle Ages developed in the 
monasteries, where those who could create 
were set aside for that share in the com- 
munal life, or in the courts of feudal lords 
who subsidized the artists. Time must be 
set aside from the drive of economic or 
social pressure in which to appreciate 
beauty and share in its creation. This 
holds equally true in school—there must 
be time to plan, to execute, to grow. 

And if children need this freedom, how 
much more do teachers need it! No teacher 
held to a time-consuming daily schedule, 
or threatened by the Damoclesean sword of 
supervisory examinations of unpredictable 
and unstandardized difficulty has time to 
live, much less contribute to her children’s 
living. Creative supervision sets the stage, 
controls the environment, stimulates the 
imagination, furnishes the inspiration, and 
checks carefully the mastery of the essen- 
tials, doing for the teacher what it would 
have her do for the children. Creative 
supervision recognizes that only in so far 
as each individual teacher will assume re- 
sponsibility for the worthiness of her own 
results can she build constructively. So 
long as the supervisor retains the power to 
dictate, rather than to plan codpera- 
tively, just so long will the teacher shirk 
responsibility, preferring the safe side of 
unproductive conformity to taking any 
chances of adverse criticism for heretical 
originality. But creative supervision with- 
holds the withering hand of standardiza- 
tion, willing to accept occasional unproduc- 
tiveness in exchange for the flashes of gen- 
ius which freedom alone can produce—con- 
fident that through the increased sense of 
personal worth established within the con- 
sciousness of each teacher, the general level 
of accomplishment must inevitably rise. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION—A SKETCH!’ 


James F. Hosic 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


No one who is familiar with the educa- 
tional situation can well deny that the 
reorganization of the American common 
school is overdue. The present mode has 
prevailed for more than a century. It 
originated, not in a careful study of the 
peculiar needs of a growing democracy, 
but in a charity school in London. It was 
adopted because it made mass education 
possible at small cost. At the time Lan- 
caster came to the United States, the prin- 
ciple of universal education at public ex- 
pense was yet in dispute. It is still 
challenged from time to time, although it 
prevails. The Herbartians, in the early 
‘nineties of the last century, with their 
theory of the recitation, made up of five 
formal steps, gave a new sanction that 
tended to perpetuate the system. It was 
supported by the skill of the textbook 
makers, and so long as the traditional pro- 
gram of formal subjects remained unchal- 
lenged, the class system, with a single 
teacher in charge of the whole day’s work, 
appeared to be permanent. Even now the 
conservatives think only of refining, not 
of reforming it. For them common school 
education is essentially the systematic 
study of books. It aims at the acquire- 
ment of certain basic skills—reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic—and of certain essen- 
tial facts, particularly in history and 
geography. Anything beyond this is 
luxury. 

Nevertheless, the number of subjects of 
study included in the common school 
schedule has steadily increased. It is gen- 


erally twelve to fourteen. Occasionally it 
rises as high as nineteen. The majority of 
elementary school teachers in the nation 
are expected to prepare to teach (?) twelve 
or more school studies every day. The con- 
tent of these studies, moreover, is steadily 
changing. Parallel with the movement 
for elimination of non-essentials, stimu- 
lated by Eliot, Harper, Baker, and others, 
has gone a movement for enrichment. 
Arithmetic is becoming a true content sub- 
ject, with emphasis on the information and 
judgment needed in managing one’s per- 
sonal economics. At its best it includes 
much practice in the reading of current 
literature. Reading itself is being simi- 
larly transformed. In the better schools 
no subject is any longer merely a series of 
formal exercises. All aim at a ‘‘liberated 
intelligence. ’’ 

At the same time the findings of the 
psychologists as to the individual differ- 
ences of children and the resulting at- 
tempts to provide for them have added a 
whole new chapter to our educational his- 
tory. The study of the pupils and adap- 
tation of instruction to their varying ca- 
pacities and needs call for a breadth of 
scholarship and a degree of expertness 
much beyond what was demanded only a 
few years ago. Method is gradually being 
supplied with a scientific basis, and tech- 
niques gradually become more highly dif- 
ferentiated and precise. All this offers a 
challenge to our time-honored form of 
organization. 

There are other and even more impor- 


* A paper read at the Regional Conference on the Reorganization of the Common School, New York 


City, March 20, 1931. 
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tant factors to be considered. Our whole 
conception of the nature and purpose of 
the school is changing. The school is now 
by many seen as a little democracy, a place 
in which children may learn to live a 
shared common life by living it. Not 
merely opportunity for the mastery of the 
rudiments of a few formal subjects, but 
opportunity for the gathering of personal 
resources with which to meet the whole 
round of situations which life presents, is 
regarded as the true function. In large 
measure it shares this responsibility with 
the home and other agencies. Only to a 
small degree can it be said to be unique. 
Thus its task has become enormously more 
many-sided and responsible. It is now a 
supplementary institution. 

The times demand this. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the fact that the times have 
changed, though the significance of the 
changes too often escapes us. As a people 
we have become prevailingly urban and 
industrial. Leisure has greatly increased, 
and the whole population is on wheels. 
The home circle is seldom united. It may 
never be as it was again. Standards of 
morals have become confused; sometimes 
they seem to have disappeared altogether. 
Our relations with other peoples have be- 
come relatively close and intimate. But 
life is complex and baffling. Its meaning 
is hard to grasp. The fundamental expe- 
riences that would tend to interpret it are 
not easily to be had. Above all, responsi- 
bility in real situations is denied to child- 
hood and youth and the school must try 
to supply the lack. 

In addition we have a growing enthusi- 
asm for the arts. Several influences have 
been at work to bring this about—perhaps 
the disappearance of the frontier and the 
consequent sense of permanence and lack 
of outlet for the imagination. There are 
also the facts that the function of expres- 
sion in the acquirement of genuine knowl- 
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edge, that its relation to personal develop- 
ment, and that its place in the utilization 
of leisure have become more and more 
widely known. But the teaching of the arts 
requires a professional and material equip- 
ment of a very different sort from that 
demanded by the Herbartian ‘‘recitation’’ 
or even the use of scientific tests and reme- 
dial measures. Here again we see clearly 
enough that the traditional form of school 
organization will probably prove inade- 
quate. 

Several innovations in organization have 
been made, one of which has attained wide 
popularity. Yet the platoon school as we 
now have it is not the expression of a new 
educational philosophy so much as it is the 
product of economic necessity. It was in- 
troduced into city schools generally as a 
means of meeting over-crowded conditions 
and hence bears a striking likeness to the 
earlier Lancastrian device, which it has by 
no means wholly replaced. The older por- 
tions of the course of study have generally 
been entrusted to a single teacher; only 
the newer portions have enjoyed the serv- 
ices of those especially qualified. The 
apologia for the system, moreover, often 
sounds a little forced. It seems at best 
more like rationalizing after the event than 
analysis beforehand. Procedures _pre- 
ceded principles. 

Now the basic concept of social control 
in this country is that of democracy. This, 
as Lowell said, is a ‘‘state of mind.’’ ‘“‘It 
consists in not regarding yourself any bet- 
ter or any worse than your neighbor be- 
cause of some artificial distinction.’’ In 
other words, democracy implies equality 
of opportunity. One pupil deserves just 
as good a teacher as another. At the same 
time the personality of the individual must 
be respected. This applies to teachers as 
well as pupils. Codperation in common 
purposes, with tolerance, mutual forbear- 
ance and desire to serve, are essential. 
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These require leadership and placing of re- 
sponsibility. The common purposes must 
be known to be common, and cherished by 
all. Hence they must be worked out and 
defined largely by group effort. The indi- 
vidual should have the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in purposing and planning as 
well as in executing and appraising re- 
sults. ‘‘Organized freedom or imposed 
submission,’’ these are the alternatives. 
The former we have chosen as our historic 
ideal. The fact that we have so far but 
poorly realized it in practice is no argu- 
ment against seeking to embody it in the 
selected and controlled environment we 
eall a school. 

Opportunity, individuality, codperation, 
leadership—these four concepts will serve 
well enough as the cornerstones upon 
which to erect the social structure of a 
small democracy, provided we take them as 
starting points for the development of 
principles and not as suggestions for the 
setting up of rules and formulas. Others 
would no doubt make a different analysis. 
Some would emphasize the adaptability of 
democracy ; its capacity for change with- 
out upheaval; the conditions for growth 
which it provides; its spiritual quality, 
embracing as it does the ideal of brother- 
hood; or, again, its altruism and stress on 
the duty of working for the common good. 
Let us grant at once that this spiritual 
quality must be there or the organization 
which professes to be democratic will be 
so in name only. The external form may 
be changed, the human relationships will 
remain the same. . 

Nevertheless, democracy is a form. It 
has its appropriate techniques. Our con- 
tention is that this is the form that the 
common school organization should assume. 
Small codperative groups, combined to 
make larger codperative groups, and these 
in turn unified into still larger codperative 
groups—such is the manner of democracy. 
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The small group is intimate. Its members 
know each other. They are, as we say, 
‘‘acquainted.’’ They have their shared 
common purposes and their carefully de- 
vised plans for realizing them. In doing 
this each contributes his part—each ac- 
cording to his ability! Standardized and 
uniform learning will not be expected, nor 
standardized and uniform teaching. Each 
pupil will have the benefit of the stimula- 
tion and guidance of the same teachers 
that the other pupils have. Some pupils 
will not be condemned to famish while 
others feast. Teachers will have some op- 
portunity to follow their bents and to 
attain to a command of certain fields of 
experience beyond what the general prac- 
titioner can ordinarily hope to achieve. 
Team play will be assured through pro- 
vision for leadership. Each group will 
have its chairman. Responsibility for 
bringing about codperation will rest pri- 
marily on her. At the same time she will 
act as the representative of the group in 
its relations with other groups and with 
the school as a whole. 

Such a conception has the merit of sim- 
plicity. It is easily grasped. It respects 
the individuality of schools as well as of 
pupils and teachers. No two schools can 
be or should be just alike. It will go some 
way to meet the need for teachers who 
can handle in the appropriate informal 
manner the modern program of school ac- 
tivities, in which textbooks play a less im- 
portant and the oral guidance of the 
teacher a more important part. It makes 
possible the segregation and hence the 
great improvement of equipment and ma- 
terials for work and play. It opens the 
road to advancement for the abler and 
more ambitious and makes possible recog- 
nition for distinguished service in the com- 
mon school itself instead of by promotion 
to some other part of the school system, 
with a consequent weakening of the com- 
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mon school staff. It will tend to provide a 
kind of supervision which, in the nature of 
the case, can only be given by some one 
constantly at hand. 

The positive justification for such a phi- 
losophy of school organization must be 
found in its adaptation to American 
schools in our time. Our lamentable fail- 
ure to realize in other aspects of our na- 
tional life the noblest possibilities of the 
democratic ideal argues strongly for the 
attempt to do so in the common school. 
Children and adults alike will profit from 
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experiencing the thing we have so often 
praised and so seldom seen. Good citizen- 
ship is still a popular aim of education. 
To the small child, however, the meaning 
of it is even more obscure than it is to his 
elders. Being induced to work for the 
common good in a community whose con- 
fines are not too far removed may help him 
to get the idea, coupled with both the de- 
sire and the habit. By doing the thing he 
is to learn to do, the pupil will help to 
make of his small democracy a means as 
well as an end. 


THE RELATION OF THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN 
TO THE CURRICULUM! 


L. THomas Hopxins 
Curriculum Specialist, The Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York 


To discuss the relation of the Codpera- 
tive Group Plan to the curriculum, one 
must be familiar with the chief character- 
istics of the Codperative Group Plan and 
also with the major needs in curriculum 
construction. The speaker can approach 
the subject by detailing what seem to him 
to be the significant features of the Co- 
operative Group Plan and showing their 
curriculum implications, or he can define 
the major needs in curriculum construc- 
tion and indicate how the Codperative 
Group Plan educates teachers in meeting 
these needs. The latter procedure is the 
one which will be followed. 

Curriculum construction has three im- 
portant divisions. The first is the selec- 
tion of the machinery necessary to the 
proper functioning of a curriculum pro- 
gram ; the second is the production of good 
courses of study; and the third is the in- 
stallation of these good courses of study 


after they have been produced. A discus- 
sion of the machinery for the organization 
of a curriculum program in a school sys- 
tem will not be presented as it has little 
bearing on the problem at hand. Since 
the two remaining divisions, production 
and installation, have important relation- 
ships to the Codperative Group Plan, they 
will be given specific consideration. 

The actual work of producing and in- 
stalling courses of study is a codperative 
job engaged in by principals, supervisors, 
and teachers under the general oversight 
and guidance of a curriculum director. 
In this play the teacher is the most im- 
portant actor. To function effectively he 
should: 

1. Have a sound philosophy of educa- 
tion; that is, some reasoned, well-rounded 
consideration of major values in life and 
education, together with their implica- 
tions for classroom practice. 


1A paper read at the Regional Conference on the Reorganization of the Common School, New York 


City, March 20, 1931. 
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2. See the whole curriculum vertically ; 
or, have an overview of the complete proc- 
esses of education from the kindergarten 
through the college in order to place his 
contacts with pupils in proper perspec- 
tive. 

3. Understand the whole curriculum 
horizontally within a given area, in order 
to be able to unify and integrate the edu- 
cational and life experiences of the learner. 

4. See the whole child, including his 
individual and social needs, whose all- 
round growth is superior to and more im- 
portant than the promotion of any type 
of subject matter. 

5. Know some special field or area of 
work to the extent that he brings sound 
scholarship to bear upon problems within 
this field. 

6. Know curriculum construction and 
installation techniques; or, how to utilize 
in relationship all of the factors that go to 
make up the process of course of study 
reconstruction. 

7. Be able to work harmoniously and 
cooperatively with other individuals. 

8. Become a producer or a creative 
thinker and organizer who can break away 
from the stereotyped and conventional, 
and innovate materials, processes, organi- 
zations toward previously accepted or im- 
mediately defined ends. 

9. Use the course of study not as were 
the inflexible laws in the code of Ham- 
murabi, but as a living, changing, modi- 
fiable guide to the teacher in directing the 
growth processes of the whole individual 
to the end that he may live more abun- 
dantly at that time, thereby becoming 
increasingly capable of more intelligent 
and effective living on succeeding levels. 

An examination of the requirements for 
successful curriculum construction and 
installation reveals that they are identical, 
with the exception of certain specific tech- 
niques in curriculum construction which 


do not necessarily coincide with the tech- 
niques desirable for installation. They 
differ not in kind but in degree. More 
knowledge of philosophy is needed for 
construction, while greater familiarity 
with the use of a course of study is neces- 
sary in installation. Any proposed plan 
of reorganization of the elementary schools 
so as to give teachers basic training in the 
common elements essential to production 
and installation must necessarily be mak- 
ing a contribution to the curriculum. Hav- 
ing in mind this brief description of a few 
important high spots in curriculum con- 
struction, let us examine the Codperative 
Group Plan to see what may be its con- 
tributions toward these ends. 

The main feature of the Codperative 
Group Plan is the organization of teach- 
ers within a school into small groups under 
the guidance of one of its members acting 
as leader, for the purpose of uniting in the 
study of their common interests in pro- 
moting the welfare of a group of pupils in 
the light of the accepted curriculum of the 
school system. If this procedure be car- 
ried on over a reasonable length of time, it 
becomes evident that it can make a major 
contribution both to curriculum construc- 
tion and to installation in the following 
ways: 

1. By encouraging teachers to see the 
whole child rather than a part of the child 
during the particular period of years of 
their contact with him. 

2. By compelling the teacher to broaden 
his perspective from that now usually en- 
joyed by the average teacher, since the 
plan recommends that the minimum area 
through which the teacher oscillates be a 
period of three grades or three years in 
the life of the child. 

3. By giving the teacher an opportu- 
nity to specialize in a given field and yet, 
at the same time, become increasingly 
aware of the needs in other fields by pro- 
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viding the opportunity and, it is hoped, 
the desire to temper his own requirements 
in the light of the needs of the child as 
revealed through the group discussions. 

4. By providing opportunity for teach- 
ers to work together codperatively with 
definite purposes and interests. 

5. By making it possible for real crea- 
tive talent among individual teachers to 
emerge. 

6. By stimulating a desire to use intelli- 
gently courses of study already prepared 
through the utilization of considered group 
judgments in making modifications to meet 
individual and group needs of children. 

7. By inviting teachers to plan immedi- 
ately before or on the spot, a program of 
possible activities growing out of the im- 
mediate interests of the pupils in relation 
to the accepted curriculum, thereby pro- 
viding participation and supervision in the 
best use of courses of study. 

The Codperative Group Plan makes only 
indirect provision for the growth of the 
teacher in a number of important needs in 
curriculum construction. First, the devel- 
opment of a sound philosophy of educa- 
tion ; second, a careful consideration of the 
whole curriculum vertically from the 
kindergarten through the college; third, a 
training in desirable curriculum construc- 
tion techniques; fourth, a training in 
desirable installation techniques. The 
relative value of these in the process of 
curriculum construction will determine to 
a certain degree the evaluation of the Co- 
operative Group Plan. 

When a school system is following defi- 
nite courses of study which have been 
prepared in advance by committees of 
teachers who, through constant participa- 
tion and long practice, have met the char- 
acteristics presented early in this paper 
for good curriculum construction and have 
become expert in utilization of the proc- 
esses involved, it is probable that such a 
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course of study will incorporate the use 
of desirable curriculum techniques, a long. 
time educational viewpoint and a philos- 
ophy of education acceptable to the special 
curriculum group or to the educational 
corps of the school system as a whole. 
Such a result will be found in most of the 
good courses of study now being con- 
structed by city school systems. However, 
these are produced by having time to see 
everything in perspective, by having op- 
portunity to accept and reject materials 
until the desired applications of a philos- 
ophy are obtained, and by having a selected 
group of individuals assume the responsi- 
bility in the final stages of production. 

As soon as the school system abandons 
prepared-in-advance courses of study and 
places responsibility upon individuals or 
groups of teachers to make their own 
courses of study from time to time, con- 
sistent with the emerging needs of pupils, 
the two processes of curriculum produc- 
tion and installation, which are separate 
in school systems preparing courses of 
study in advance, are now combined. The 
group constructs and installs, or, as in the 
other case, it simply installs. Wherever 
these two processes are combined in one, 
knowledge of a sound philosophy of educa- 
tion, together with its practical implica- 
tions, plus the broad perspective that 
comes from the wider vision of education, 
and a knowledge of both production and 
installation techniques become of para- 
mount importance. 

Furthermore, in reconstructing any cur- 
riculum, in building the smallest unit of 
a course of study, or in fact in developing 
any particular activity, there is constant 
need for the formulation and application 
of principles. In prepared-in-advance 
courses of study these can be set up and 
validated by some generally accepted 
methods, since there is ample time for such 
considerations. In a curriculum made 
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only a very short time in advance or on 
the spot, there is just as much need for 
the use of principles, but there is little 
time for the careful formulation and vali- 
dation of those selected. Since principles, 
philosophy, and a comprehensive view of 
education both vertical and horizontal are 
so intimately tied up together, any organi- 
zation which is ineffective in developing 
one would tend to be equally ineffective 
in relation to the others. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the 
Codperative Group Plan offers the possi- 
bility for admirable in-service training for 
teachers in the interpretation, installation, 
and supervision of prepared-in-advance 
courses of study, since it enables them to 
meet best the curriculum needs in this 
field. It is not so well adapted to giving 
teachers the amount of education neces- 
sary to the construction of good prepared- 
in-advanece courses of study, since the 
degree of preparation in relation to the 
items of strength in installation is not suf- 
ficient to make for sound construction. 
Furthermore, it lacks provision for defi- 
nite training in those few items which are 
of greater importance in construction than 
in installation. However, the Codperative 
Group Plan offers greater opportunity 
than now exists normally in the average 
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public school to prepare the teacher for 
effective participation in both processes. 

When the Codéperative Group Plan is ex- 
amined in the light of its contribution to 
the training of teachers for making and 
installing a curriculum prepared only 
slightly in advance of teaching or on the 
spot, it ranks correspondingly lower in 
the scale both in installation and in con- 
struction than when measured against its 
possibilities with courses of study pre- 
pared a long time beforehand. Its weak- 
nesses in training for production become 
more pronounced, since greater control is 
given to the teacher and more responsi- 
bility rests upon his judgment. While 
any plan of educational reorganization 
which promotes the better construction 
and use of prepared-in-advance courses 
must necessarily give preparation for the 
better construction of the curriculum from 
day to day, the Codperative Group Plan 
must be considered only a desirable and 
effective first step toward the latter end, 
with a long distance to go and many im- 
provements to be made before it can func- 
tion effectively in giving the maximum 
training to teachers in promoting the 
type of curriculum which seems likely to 
be in the ascendency in American educa- 
tion. 











MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND OBJECTIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY 


J. STantEY Gray 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh 


How do some of the theories of modern 
education agree with the fundamental 
position of objective psychology? Can the 
philosophy of modern educators be justi- 
fied by objective psychology? Are the 
ideas of ‘‘creative activity’’ and ‘‘freedom 
of the individual’’ in harmony with a de- 
terministic psychology? What can the ob- 
jective psychologist say in defense of an 
educational procedure designed to develop 
‘‘attitudes and ideals’’? 

These questions are constantly being 
asked by educators in general, although, 
as one so-called progressive educator sug- 
gested, perhaps it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. ‘‘If objective psychology does 
not agree with the fundamental position of 
modern education, it simply indicates the 
inadequacy’ of objective psychology.’’ Of 
course, there is the other view that such a 
disagreement may also indicate the in- 
adequacy of the theory of modern educa- 
tion. At any rate, a consideration of one 
in terms of the other ought to be of 
interest. 

Limitation of space necessitates that we 
assume the reader’s understanding of the 
basic positions of both modern education? 
and objective psychology.2 For the same 
reason it will be necessary to limit our 
consideration only to those phases of the 
two positions which seem to be outstanding 
in their inconsistency. 

1. The concept of ‘‘individual freedom”’ 


is common to almost all theories of 
modern education. In its literal definition, 
of course, there is no such condition as 
‘*freedom”’ from the point of view of ob- 
jective psychology. An organism always 
behaves as it must behave under the spe- 
cific stimulating conditions involved. There 
ean be no such condition as ‘‘choice.’’ All 
behavior is determined by the responding 
structure and the stimulating conditions. 

However, ‘‘freedom’’ is more often used 
in modern educational literature to refer 
to the absence of teacher and school ritual. 
This ‘‘freedom’’ means the absence of dic- 
tation. The child is allowed to respond 
to a greater variety of stimuli in a greater 
variety of ways. The specific way of re- 
sponding is not mapped out by the teacher 
or educational authorities irrespective of 
the particular child in the particular situa- 
tion. The teacher and the school condi- 
tions are no longer determining stimuli by 
virtue of force and authority. The child 
is more free from artificially imposed deter- 
mining stimuli. 

This reinterpretation of ‘‘freedom” 
does not commit us to any sort of a ‘‘free 
will’’ doctrine. While the child is not re- 
quired to respond to a spelling lesson every 
morning at 9:15 in a prescribed way, he is 
none the less controlled by other stimulat- 
ing conditions. If he helps build a minia- 
ture city, or writes a poem, or paints a 
picture, or reads Shakespeare’s Hamlet, he 


1 See a statement of the position of modern education in Democracy and Education, by John Dewey. 
*See ‘‘A Formulation of the Practical Assumptions Underlying Psychology,’’ by C. N. Rexroad, 


Psychological Review, 34 (1927), 116-119. 
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does so because he has been so stimulated. 
On no other basis can objective psychology 
recognize ‘‘freedom.’’ 

Thus if ‘‘freedom of the individual’’ is 
interpreted to mean that the child be al- 
lowed a greater variety of ways of respond- 
ing to a greater variety of schoolroom 
stimuli, it is not only in harmony with 
objective psychology but it is also a part 
of it. Objective psychologists have already 
pointed out® that the ease of survival lies 
in the direction of greater variability of 
behavior. Those organisms which can be- 
have in the greatest variety of ways to the 
greatest variety of stimuli survive most 
easily. 

So far, homo sapiens has surpassed 
other animals in this respect. This supe- 
rior variability is due largely to the fact 
that he is sufficiently complicated in struc- 
ture to permit him to engage in language 
behavior. Language enables him to make 
most of his responses by proxy. A vicarious 
or language response is more economical of 
both time and effort. It permits a vast 
increase in variability of response. So, as 
long as education is teaching children to 
behave in a greater variety of ways to a 
greater variety of stimuli, it is in perfect 
accord with objective psychology. 

2. What about ‘‘interest’’? Educators 
believe that it is of fundamental impor- 
tance to have the child ‘‘interested’’ in his 
school work. ‘‘Interest is the motive of all 
work,’’ they say. The child’s ‘‘interests 
should always be satisfied’’ and education 
should be developed through them. 

Without question many educational 
writers think of interest as a non-physical 
entity which more or less corresponds to 
the ‘‘soul’’ or ‘‘mind’’ of antiquated psy- 
chology. We shall ignore this definition 
because, after all, science cannot prove 
that non-physical postulates are wrong. 
Definitions in terms of the unknown are 
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unanswerable. Civilization can outgrow 
them but cannot deny them. 

Suppose that we define ‘‘interest’’ as 
that behavior which is continuous or un- 
intermittent. An uninterrupted series of 
behavior is designated as ‘‘interested be- 
havior.’’ For example, a boy studies his 
geography assignment for an hour with- 
out interruption. Other boys try to inter- 
fere with him but without success. We 
say that he is ‘‘interested’’ in his geog- 
raphy assignment. Another boy studies 
his geography lesson for three minutes, 
then plays with his penknife for five min- 
utes, again studies his geography for four 
minutes, then reads a note which has been 
passed to him for five minutes, again 
studies his geography for two minutes, 
then spends eight minutes answering the 
note, and so on for the rest of the study 
hour. In all, he studied his geography 
for twenty-two minutes, but for an unin- 
terrupted duration of never longer than 
five minutes. We say this boy was not 
‘“interested’’ in his geography assignment. 
The word ‘‘interest’’ is used to designate a 
continuous behavior, and not some in- 
tangible entity which a child may or may 
not have. ‘‘Interest’’ is not a thing to be 
had, but a way of behaving. 

Now if the educator will agree to this 
definition of ‘‘interest,’’ the objective psy- 
chologist is all for it. Like the educator, 
he would deplore school procedure which 
permitted intermittent behavior. Continu- 
ous behavior, even though less desirable 
otherwise, is better training than inter- 
rupted behavior of a more desirable type. 
Children had better build a miniature 
French city, with all the accompanying 
waste of time, if they are interested in the 
project (if they respond to it without fre- 
quent interruption), than study the geog- 
raphy of France as it is found in a ‘‘lesson 
assignment”’ in which they are not inter- 


*See A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior, by A. P. Weiss, pp. 96-114. 
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ested. We could even assume that more 
geography will be learned by the latter 
method, and yet say that children should 
engage only in that school procedure 
which interests them. Efficient accom- 
plishment comes only from continuous be- 
havior. Survival is easier for those 
organisms that form habits of behaving in 
uninterrupted series. 

3. Another term rather common in edu- 
cational literature is ‘‘attitude.’? The 
function of the school, they say, is to build 
up ‘‘attitudes.’’ While the word is quite 
freely used, the writer has been unable to 
find a definition of it in any of the litera- 
ture on education. It seems to be one of 
those terms (like consciousness) which is 
understood by all yet can be defined by 
none. Consequently we shall accept the 
term and then give a definition in keeping 
with the position of objective psychology. 

In organismal behavior there are certain 
stimuli which for some organisms are 
dominantly operative in every situation in 
which they are found. Whenever these 
stimuli are present, these organisms in- 
variably behave in a characteristic man- 
ner. For example, some dogs are ‘‘gun 
shy,’’ or afraid of any sort of a firearm. 
They may be excellent hunting dogs if 
no one in the hunting party carries a 
gun. But, whenever they come in contact 
with a gun in any situation, they behave 
in that peculiar manner known as ‘‘gun 
shy.’’ This simply means that for these 
dogs a gun is always a determining stimu- 
lus. We could say that these dogs have 
developed (because of the structural after- 
effects of some former behavior) a ‘‘gun 
shy’’ attitude. Thus we may say that an 
attitude exists whenever an organism con- 
sistently behaves in a characteristic man- 
ner to certain specified stimuli. 

This explanation is equally true on the 
higher behavior levels. We say that a child 
has developed an ‘‘antagonistic attitude 
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toward school authority.’’ 


This means 
that a child (because of the after-effects of 
past behavior, or conditioning) has devel- 
oped a characteristic way of behaving 
(called antagonistic) to all situations 
which include that group of stimuli which 


we label as ‘‘school authority.’’ That is, 
when a child comes in contact with any 
situation which includes the stimuli of 
teacher direction, school ritual, school 
regulation, etc., these stimuli are dominant 
and he behaves in a characteristic manner 
socially known as antagonistic. The lan- 
guage symbol ‘‘attitude’’ is conventionally 
used to designate such behavior. We may 
say that the word ‘‘attitude’’ is appropri- 
ately used to designate all situations con- 
taining stimuli which, for a specific organ- 
ism, are consistently dominant. 

The word ‘‘attitude’’ is frequently ap- 
plied to a homogeneous group of people 
to designate a conventional behavior. For 
example, we say that the Swiss people have 
a non-militant attitude toward other 
nations (perhaps conditioned by their lack 
of a seacoast and other military necessi- 
ties). By this we mean that the Swiss 
people consistently respond in a manner 
known as ‘‘peacefully’’ to those stimuli 
which excite other people to combative be- 
havior. Situations containing stimuli 
which would arouse war responses on the 
part of ‘‘militant’’ (likewise an attitude) 
peoples, stimulate peaceful responses on 
the part of the Swiss people. 

Now the educator says, and the objective 
psychologist would agree with him, that 
there are certain attitudes which the school 
should condition in every child. For ex- 
ample, every child should be conditioned 
to respond to a certain classification of 
situations in that characteristic way known 
as ‘‘honest.’? This means that he should 
be trained in such a way that the presence 
of certain stimuli will always cause him to 
respond in that manner conventionally 
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ealled honest. The process of training a 
child to respond in this manner is funda- 
mentally no different from the process of 
training a dog to respond to a ringing bell 
by saliva flow. In either case the learning 
process consists in bringing about certain 
structural changes within the organism 
necessary for the desired type of organis- 
mal behavior. 

4. This brings us to the problem of 
learning. ‘*‘Insight,’’ ‘‘intelligence,’’ 
‘‘nurposing,’’ ete., are words liberally used 
in the literature on progressive education. 
The question is, ‘‘Is the highest type of 
human learning fundamentally different 
from that type of learning, characteristic 
of all organisms, known as the conditioned 
response?’’ The objective psychologist 
takes the position that all learning is fun- 
damentally the same, i.e., changes of be- 
havior due to changes in the structure of 
the responding organism. Specific behavior 
can be learned only by bringing about spe- 
cific structural changes. 

The most constantly changing and the 
most easily changed substance in existence 
is organic protoplasm. Its flux is so rapid 
that no two movements of the same organ- 
ism could possibly be exactly alike. These 
changes may or may not be controlled 
through outside stimuli. If they are so 
controlled, we call it learning; if not, we 
designate it as ‘‘natural development.”’’ 
For example, a bird cannot fly when newly 
hatched, but after a few weeks of ‘‘natural 
development’’ (metabolic change), even 
though in a restricted area where it cannot 
learn, it will be able to fly. We do not call 
the process learning. On the other hand, 
if these same physical changes had been 
brought about by a process of controlled 
stimulation (training), we would say that 
the resulting behavior was learned. This 
use of the word ‘‘learning’’ is all right if 
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it is understood that it refers only to meta- 
bolic changes taking place within the struc- 
ture of an organism. It is when learning 
is given a vitalistic definition that it be- 
comes a word to be shunned by scientific 
thinkers. 

Now is learning on the higher levels (or 
where the behavior is alleged to be ‘‘pur- 
poseful,’’ ‘‘intelligent,’’ or to involve ‘‘in- 
sight’’) also merely a matter of metabolic 
change? The objective psychologist an- 
swers in the affirmative in spite of the 
impossibility of complete proof. A postu- 
lated vitalism cannot be disproved by evi- 
dence. While the objective psychologist 
claims that all behavior is entirely limited 
by the mechanical condition of the organ- 
ismal structure at the time of behavior 
and that changes in behavior can be 
brought about only by changes in struc- 
ture, he cannot disprove the postulate 
that a non-physical entity lurks within the 
‘‘heart’’ of every man to direct his destiny. 

Let us take a specific case of ‘‘higher 
learning’’ and see if metabolic change is 
sufficient to explain it. Kohler objected 
to Thorndike’s explanation of all learning 
on the basis of the cat’s accidental dis- 
covery of the solution to the problem box 
because, he said, the experiments afforded 
no opportunity for ‘‘cat insight.’’ Conse- 
quently, in his investigations with chim- 
panzees, Kohler designed experiments on 
‘‘the animal level’’ which ‘‘ permitted in- 
telligent behavior.’’ In one of these ex- 
periments he placed bananas beyond the 
reach of the animal, and then short sec- 
tions of a jointed stick within his reach.‘ 
These could be joined together and used to 
secure the bananas. Some of the animals 
were able to ‘‘comprehend’’ the problem 
sufficiently well to join the sticks together 
and use them as a tool with which to secure 
the bananas. Others did not possess suf- 


om See condensed report of Kohler’s experiments in The Growth of the Mind, by Kurt Koffka, pp. 179- 
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ficient ‘‘insight’’ to learn how to solve the 
problem. 

Now if objective psychology can explain 
this case of ‘‘evident insight’’ learning, 
without resorting to the postulation of any 
non-physical entity, it would appear that 
vitalistic explanations are not fundamen- 
tally essential. From an objective stand- 
point, the chimpanzees were constantly 
undergoing structural changes during the 
experiments. At no time was their be- 
havior other than a mechanical resultant 
of the status of the responding structure 
at the time of behavior. The fact of behav- 
ior change is evidence of structural change. 
With each response to the bananas, the ani- 
mal changed to a slightly differently ar- 
ranged mechanism. Some of them were 
able to undergo sufficient change to enable 
them to respond to the sticks and the ba- 
nanas in relationship. Such responses con- 
stituted the solution. Others were ‘‘less 
intelligent’’ and could only respond to the 
sticks and the bananas in isolation from 
each other. They could not change into 
the type of mechanism necessary to behave 
in the way which we call the solution. The 
word ‘‘intelligence’’ for objective psy- 
chologists refers only to the fact that some 
chimpanzees changed structurally to the 
extent that they behaved in a way which 
resulted in their securing the bananas. It 
applies only to behavior which has already 
been performed. Intelligence is not a 
‘‘something’’ which aids some animals in 
solving problems; rather it is that behavior 
which is in response to two or more stimuli 
in relationship. 

Thus learning in the light of objective 
psychology refers only to those protoplas- 
mic changes necessary for the performance 
of a certain specified behavior. The 
‘higher levels’’ of learning merely desig- 
nate the fact that the specified behavior 


° Progressive Education, Vol. V, No. 1 (1928), p. 
® Ibid. 
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must be in response to stimuli in relation- 
ship as well as in isolation. Those ani- 
mals which ‘are able to undergo sufficient 
structural change to enable them to re- 
spond to such relationships are said to be 
‘*intelligent,’’ or to ‘‘ possess insight.’’ 

5. ‘Creative activity’’ seems to be an 
‘fobjective’’ in most progressive schools. 
Children should be taught to ‘‘create’’ 
things. ‘‘Creativeness’’ is essential to the 
progress of civilization. That seems to be 
a fact which must be accepted as such. 
However, there are various ways of ex- 
plaining ‘‘creativeness.’’ Is it a ‘‘flash of 
intelligence,’’ a ‘‘spark of the Divine,’’ a 
‘‘susceptibility to inspiration,’’ a ‘‘dis- 
tinctly human characteristic,’ ete.? If 
so, it is quite clear that it does not have the 
sanction of objective psychology. 

Let us examine a case of ‘‘creative be- 
havior.’’ A teacher of poetry-writing says, 
‘‘A few days ago a girl offered me a bit of 
poetry called A Prism, with this illuminat- 
ing statement: ‘I spent a solid half hour 
looking at that prism, first with the sun on 
it, then in the shadow.’ The lines, as was 
to be expected, presented fresh observa- 
tions of color, light, movement, and sound, 
with three original and apt similes.’> The 
teacher further points out, and properly 
so, that good poetry requires intensive 
study of the thing written about. The girl 
could write a ‘‘creative’’ poem about a 
prism only after she had studied the prism 
intensively (if intensive study is possible 
in a half-hour). Unfortunately the poem 
was not given, so we cannot analyze the 
‘*ereative’’ phase of it. However, a line 
was given from another poem by the same 
girl which is designated as being the result 
of ‘‘keen sense experience’’: ‘‘On a grey 
lake the sun suddenly squandered his 


beams.’’"® Now what is the ‘‘creative’’ 
phase of this line? (On first thought it 
32. 
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might seem that the line rather indicates a 
degree of imbecility.) 

Perhaps it would be better first to give 
‘‘creativeness’’ a tentative definition. Sup- 
pose we say for the time being that ‘‘crea- 
tiveness’’ is a degree of specialization that 
enables the individual to respond to rela- 
tionships which less specialized individuals 
cannot see. Invention, literature, art, and 
handicraft of all kinds are due to the fact 
that certain specialized individuals could 
respond to relationships which were suf- 
ficiently subtle to escape the notice of in- 
dividuals less specialized. The cotton gin 
was possible only because Eli Whitney 
saw the relationship between the specific 
gravity of cotton seed and cotton fiber, and 
a revolving saw-toothed cylinder. Holmes 
was able to see a relationship between a 
certain sea shell and life which was subtle 
and unusual enough to be called ‘‘crea- 
tive’’ when told in poetic language (The 
Chambered Nautilus). Eads saw the 
peculiar relationships between stresses and 
strains and the resiliency of steel cables, 
and the Mississippi bridge at St. Louis has 
for years been a model of human creative 
ability. Each of these men was a special- 
ist in his respective field. Each was able 
to isolate and respond to relationships too 
subtle for the notice of the average man. 
Suppose that we tentatively designate this 
ability as ‘‘creativeness.’’ 

Now what about the poetic line quoted 
above: ‘‘On a grey lake the sun suddenly 
squandered his beams’’? Is it ‘‘creative’’ 
on the basis of our tentative definition? 
There is no question but that the relation- 
ship here expressed is unusual. Certainly 
it is not naive to think of the sun’s beams 
being ‘‘squandered’’ on a ‘‘grey lake’’ or 
any place else. Since we do not know the 
rest of the poem, nor the conditions under 
which it was written, we can only answer 
the question after making certain supposi- 
tions. Suppose that the writer had ob- 
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served that, where the sun’s rays fall, 
there life is abundant, trees and grass and 
flowers grow, children are happy and 
healthy, homes are cheerful and free from 
squalor and ugliness, lawlessness and 
degradation are almost unknown. Sup- 
pose that she had also observed that in 
dark places decay and disease and death 
are prevalent, flowers do not grow and 
birds do not sing, children are not happy, 
parents are unkind and sullen, hideous 
crimes are planned and committed, and 
there lurks all the vile ugliness of the 
world. Suppose that she had thought of 
the good the sunlight might do if it could 
shine in the dark basement room of a 
crowded tenement house, where the mother 
is an invalid. Suppose that she had 
thought of the happiness which might re- 
sult if just a little sunshine could be scat- 
tered in the dungeon-like homes of thou- 
sands of city children. Then suppose that 
she had observed that nothing grew on the 
‘grey lake,’’ yet it was covered with sun- 
shine. Would she not then be sufficiently 
specialized in these relationships to express 
the thought, ‘‘On a grey lake the sun 
squandered his beams’’? Of course the 
girl may not have had any such thoughts 
at all but, if she did, certainly we could 
call her line creative. 

So it would seem that our tentative defi- 
nition is at least workable. It would seem 
to be sufficient to explain alleged creative- 
ness. If it is an adequate definition, then 
we can easily conclude that creativeness, 
as it is used in modern school literature, is 
in harmony with objective psychology. 
This definition removes creativeness from 
the field of mystery and enables teachers to 
know what they are doing when they try 
to teach it. Creative education becomes 
merely a problem of teaching children to 
specialize in sensing relationships or, in 
other words, to respond to the greatest 
variety of stimuli in the greatest variety 
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of ways. This can be accomplished, not by 
mystical ‘‘presto-changeo’’ processes, but 
by actual practice in pointing out (through 
the medium of painting, writing, design- 
ing, wood carving, carpentry, etc.) those 
relationships which can be sensed only 
after a degree of specialization has been 
reached. With this interpretation, the 
objective psychologist would agree that 
creativeness is truly a worthy ‘‘objective’’ 
in education. 

Our general conclusion has already been 
indicated that the terminology of modern 
education need not be in conflict with ob- 
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jective psychology. It is only when such 
terminology is given vitalistic definitions 
that it not only conflicts with objective 
psychology but also becomes ambiguous 
and meaningless. Those who insist on such 
definitions are associating themselves with 
an antiquated psychology long since aban- 
doned by modern scientific thinkers. It is 
inconsistent, to say the least, for a progres- 
sive education to be based on an out-of- 
date psychology. The need is not for a 
new terminology but rather for a redefini- 
tion of present terminology and then a 
more careful use of it in publication. 


TECHNIQUE AND STANDARDS IN THE TEACHING OF 
ADULT CLASSES 


Pau KLEIN 
Principal, Evening High School and Adult Classes, San Diego, California 


In the literature devoted to the super- 
vision of instruction, very little space is 
devoted especially to the problem of the 
instruction of adults. Perhaps the infer- 
ence is that there are fundamental princi- 
ples of good teaching that are applicable to 
all ages of students. While this may be 
true, it is the purpose of this study to pre- 
sent a set of standards directed to this 
special phase of instruction. As a back- 
ground for the consideration of these prin- 
ciples, there is offered a review of some of 
the general problems in adult education. 


I. Problems Peculiar to Adult Education 
A. Groups Attending Evening School 

1. Academic: Those seeking an educa- 
tion, who want ‘‘to be educated’’ but have 
not a particular objective ; those who want 
a high school diploma, and may or may 
not have an object in view; and ‘‘those who 
love knowledge for its own sake.’’! 


2. Avocational: For these, the classes 
offer a change and relaxation from their 
daily tasks; an opportunity to express 
themselves through the arts, and the like; 
for the shut-ins, a chance to mingle with a 
congenial group; for the elderly and lone- 
some, interesting companionship on an in- 
tellectual level; and for many, opportunity 
and facilities to keep up their physical tone 
through gymnasium and games. Good 
teaching for such avocational groups may 
mean friendly, sympathetic leadership 
rather than formal instruction. 

3. Handicapped: Here is a much 
larger group to be reached than one would 
think. Those with physical handicaps— 
the deaf or hard-of-hearing, for example; 
those who have handicaps from early 
training, lack of opportunities, and wrong 
habits; and those who have suffered mis- 
fortune, who must forget the past and 
start anew in their mature years. With 


1 Dr. E. V. Lundkvist, University of California Extension Professor in Adult Education. 
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some of these, good teaching may mean the 
services ordinarily performed by the voca- 
tional guidance counselor and codrdinator 
rather than the classroom teacher. 

4. Immigrants: Those who need to be 
oriented into our ideas of government, our 
social order, our American way of doing 
things ; those who must learn our language ; 
and those who are definitely preparing for 
the duties and privileges of citizenship. 
Among the immigrant group, we find those 
with educational and cultural backgrounds 
in their own lands, and others who would 
be uncouth and illiterate according to the 
standards of any land. The foreign-born 
area of San Diego is divided into ‘‘dis- 
tricts’’—each with a ‘‘ District Immigrant 
Education Teacher,’’ who is a_ social 
worker as well as teacher of English to 
foreign-born, making the first contacts, 
helping in the home, codperating with 
clinics and social agencies, and drawing 
foreign-born women (and men) into 
groups for instruction in English. What 
is good teaching here? We have a ‘‘Pre- 
Citizenship Course’’—a prerequisite course 
taken by those who expect to enter the class 
that prepares for the naturalization 
examination and citizenship. The pre- 
citizenship course aims to give the foreign- 
born adult a ‘‘feeling for’’ our country, 
what this country stands for, what it has 
gone through in the development of our 
national ideals, and the like. What is good 
teaching here? 

5. Vocational: This group represents 
the bulk of the enrollment. Agricultural, 
commercial, home-making, and industrial 
training are included in programs of adult 
education. Practical, usable vocational 
values are always first in this teaching. 

B. Scope of the Adult Edvcation 
Program 

In ages of students, grade and sub- 

jects, and time and place in the adult pro- 
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gram, the limits are very flexible and the 
range very wide. Under the California 
School Law, we are permitted to enroll per- 
sons eighteen years of age and over, with 
no prerequisites as to previous schooling. 
Subjects range from the simplest lessons 
in reading and writing to very technical 
and specialized courses. The California 
School Law states that classes for adults 
‘‘may be convened at such hours and for 
such length of time during the day or 
evening . . . and for such time during the 
school year as may be determined by such 
governing authority.’ No restrictions 
are made as to place of meeting, hours of 
the day, length of course, etc. This means, 
taking San Diego as an example, that we 
have classes for adults in session for one, 
two, three, and four hours per day, at all 
hours of the day or evening, from eight in 
the morning until ten in the evening. 
Some courses are just a few lessons—six or 
eight—some continue for three months, 
one term, one year, two years, three years, 
etc. They meet in school buildings, libra- 
ries, public buildings, churches, and private 
homes. We have had forty-eight centers 
during the past term. 

From the standpoint of supervision of 
instruction, the wide range in age, subject, 
and grade offers many problems. The 
widely scattered centers and the long hours 
present difficulties not found where the 
faculty and students are housed in one 
building for a few hours of the day time. 


II. Adult Students 
A. Individual Differences 

Although allowances have been made for 
individual difference in our day school instruc- 
tion as a part of the technique of teaching boys 
and girls, this problem is more important in 
adult education than in dealing with children. 
Those who make up the classes in adult educa- 
tion differ widely in previous education, in 
ability, and in interest. Method in adult edu- 


* School Code of California, 1929, page 139, Section 3.461. 
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cation must take cognizance of these great 
variations.’ 

The above opinion, from the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, is shared by admin- 
istrators engaged in adult education.* Not 
only are there all of the differences due to 
mental ability, and school accomplishment 
ranging from abject illiteracy to college 
training, but also all degrees of cultural 
and social backgrounds—years of success, 
mediocrity, or failure. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that at- 
tendance is entirely voluntary, and that 
very much guidance or attempt at ability 
grouping is almost impossible. 

B. Adult Ability to Learn: The most 
heartening note sounded in recent years 
is that by Dr. E. L. Thorndike, who offers, 
as a result of a two-year experimental study 
at Columbia University, proof that adults 
learn almost as rapidly as children, and 
that ‘‘age in itself is the least important 
factor in learning.’ ‘‘The tradition that 
education is something for the young, and 
that after a person reaches maturity there 
is a marked diminution in the ability to 
learn, has been effectively smashed by the 
scientific studies of Thorndike.’”® 


III. Special Technique in the Teaching of 
Adults 

The following quotations from three 
sources are suggestive as to method in 
teaching adult students: 

A. The Teacher a Leader and a 
Chairman 

1. ‘‘Adult students have opinions 

which cannot be suppressed; neither will 
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they accept the opinion of the teacher, if it 
is opposed to their own, unless the teacher 
wins their respect, and can prove that his 
opinions are correct.’ 

2. ‘‘Teaching must be a codperative 
process—there can be no ‘doling’ out of 
fact to be given back in quantity and in 
kind.’’8 

B. Discussion Method Best 


1. ‘‘Since adults have a greater va- 
riety of experiences than young people, the 
discussion method is the best type of reci- 
tation.’”? 

2. ‘‘Instruction must be direct, 
pointed, and illustrative. There is neither 
time nor need for ‘filling-in’ material which 
is not directly related to the subject at 
hand.’”* 

3. ‘‘There must be complete intellec- 
tual equality—a mutual evaluation of a 
body of phenomena of which both teacher 
and student have some knowledge and ex- 
perience, and a mutual interpretation of 
the phenomena reached by discussion.’’® 

4. ‘Discussion is not pointless talk, 
but organized talk. And it is the duty of 
the teacher as group chairman to keep the 
discussion in organized channels.® 

C. Atmosphere Informal 


1. ‘‘At all times there must be a cer- 
tain informality of atmosphere in the class- 
room. The teacher of adult classes must 
take advantage of the pleasant human rela- 
tionships that exist between adults. There 
must be a give and take, a free play of 
mental reactions.’ 

2. ‘*The student (should be) at ease, 


® Seventh Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 1929, page 507. 

«The writer sent letters and received replies from the Evening High School administrators in ten 
California cities during the past year: Berkeley, Huntington Park, Los Angeles, Long Beach, Oak- 
land, Pasadena, Sacramento, San Francisco, San Jose, and Stockton. 

5 Thorndike, E. L., Adult Learning. Macmillan Co., 1928. 

* Seventh Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 1929, page 478. 

™Seventh Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 1929, pages 507-508. 


® Peffer, Nathaniel, New Schools for Older Students. 
® Lindeman, E. C., The Meaning of Adult Education. 


185-195. 


Maemillan Co., 1926, pages 245-246. 
New Republic Publishing Co. 1926, pages 
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and unhesitant in expression of his 
opinion.’’® 


IV. Standards in the Good Teaching of 
Adults 
A. Individual Differences 


1. The teacher takes into account and 
makes provision for the great individual 
differences to be found among the adult 
students of his class. 

2. The teacher is successful in seeking 
out and learning the needs of each individ- 
ual student. 

3. Special devices, or subject matter 
is provided for each stage of difference. 

B. Teaching a Codperative Process 

1. The teacher acts as a chairman or 
a director of activities, rather than sets 
himself up as one possessing superior 
knowledge. 

2. The teacher is successful in main- 
taining a pleasant, friendly, informal at- 
mosphere in the classroom. 

3. The teaching is carried on in a co- 
operative manner, and if the nature of the 
work will allow, the discussion method is 
used. 

C. Subject Matter 

1. There is evidence that the subject 
matter has been especially prepared for, 
and is of value and interest to adults. 
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2. The bulk of the material presented 
is usable, of a practical nature, or directly 
related to the topic. 

D. Advancement toward the Goal 

1. The teaching indicates a well-de- 
fined and worthwhile educational goal for 
each individual. 

2. The subject matter is arranged and 
the methods pursued so that definite 
progress is apparent, to each student as 
well as to the teacher, toward the goal set. 

3. Skill is shown in keeping the stu- 
dents’ activities or discussion to the point 
at hand. 

E. Management 

1. The teacher handles management 
details, such as: attention to lighting, venti- 
lation, passing of materials, roll call, re- 
ports, ete., in a smooth, prompt, pleasant, 
and skillful manner. 
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A VENTURE IN CREATIVE WRITING 


ELIZABETH HERMANN CRAIG 


Teacher, Elementary Demonstration School, University of California, Berkeley 


In the last few years we have been read- 
ing and hearing a great deal about the 
latent creative abilities of children. Much 
has been said and done with creative self- 
expression in drawing, music, sewing, 
woodwork, and even in forms of written 
expression. The latter form has been 
rather widely used in progressive high 
schools and in progressive elementary 
schools as well. However, in the lower 
grades of the elementary schools it is still 
looked upon with misgivings and even with 
some degree of suspicion. 

A great many people are still asking the 
questions, ‘‘ Does creative writing belong in 
the elementary schools?’’ ‘‘Can children 
do creative writing before they have mas- 
tered the mechanics of writing?’’ ‘‘When 
are you going to teach the correct use of 
the capital letter, the period, the comma ?”’ 
These and many similar questions are con- 
stantly being asked. Many teachers have 
even asked the question, ‘‘ How do you give 
children this creative ability?’’ The abil- 
ity cannot be given to anyone—and why 
try to give what is already there? Every 
child has it in one form or another, and it 
varies only in degree. There is a little in 
a great many children and there is a great 
deal in a few children, but there is no place 
within a group where one can draw a line 
and say, ‘‘This group is exclusively crea- 
tive, and this other group is non-creative.’’ 
The teacher needs only to be conscious that 
the creative abilities are there, and to make 
the atmosphere right so that they have a 
fair chance to do their work. All that the 
creator requires is to be let alone in the 
right way to do his work. 


Just as the child of today is learning to 
read before he knows each letter accurately 
by name, so he is learning to write before 
he knows all the techniques of writing. 
The further he goes into the work the more 
technique he needs, and it should be given 
to him as he finds his own need for it. The 
old way was to give it in advance of the 
need, by use of dull and meaningless drills, 
and the drilling process crowded out the 
time needed for creating. The emphasis is 
now shifting from logical presentation of 
rules for written English to emotional ap- 
peal as a force for generating ideas and 
arousing children to give expression to 
them. After this is done, technique finds 
its place as a natural sequence. Arrange- 
ment, form, and sentence structure are just 
as essential as ever, but they take a differ- 
ent place in creative composition. They 
are introduced after the need of them is 
felt by the writer. 

This creative impulse seems to follow a 
very happy, interesting, or rich experience. 
It is then that children seem to wish to 
record the pleasure in some way and share 
it with others. The medium for sharing 
or expressing may be one of many things. 
In our case it is a classroom newspaper, 
which at times assumes the proportion of 
a magazine rather than a newspaper. It 
is our way of sharing interesting bits of 
information, original poems or stories, or 
happy experiences in our activities. In 
this creative self-expression, the purpose is 
always to get the child to put his own in- 
terpretation and his own feelings into the 
work. After his ideas and emotions have 
been freely expressed, then the necessary 
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technique for correct form is developed. 
In most cases, the ability to express far 
exceeds his efficient use of the mechanics 
of English. In order to simplify the strug- 
gle with mechanics, the child may be al- 
lowed to ask for difficult words to be put 
on the blackboard as he writes. After 
the story or poem is finished, then, by in- 
dividual help or as a group lesson, the 
various techniques can be worked out. In 
this way the creative impulse is not lost 
in the struggle with mechanics. 

As an introduction to teaching children 
to write poetry, some time must be spent 
in reading appropriate poetry of the chil- 
dren’s own level. They may be led to 
discover for themselves just what it is in 
the poems that appeals, and from that they 
will soon build up for themselves certain 
standards they must meet in their own 
verse, such as: it must have rhythm (not 
rhyme), it must have beautiful thought 
and beautiful language, and it must have 
pictures—word pictures, images! These 
are the essentials of creative writing. If 
the child’s poem possesses all these things 
it will lend dignity to his commonplace 
thoughts. Almost everything he sees or 
studies presents a picture to him and he 
soon wants to express it in his own way. 
Often it is. the spoken or written word of 
someone else that may touch the spring of 
his emotion by recalling his own vital life 
experience and giving him the incentive 
to express it more fully. 

Even the low I.Q. child whose power of 
concentration is slight, who lacks capacity 
for imagery, whose interests are less in- 
tense and less varied than those of other 
children, will soon respond to this kind 
of activity. He really needs the objective 
stimulus that comes with contribution to 
a publication of some kind, be it only a 
handmade book such as we often produce. 
Probably all pupils can be taught to ap- 
preciate and enjoy poetry, but not all can 
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be taught to write it well. Poor bits of 
poetry, which are hardly more than mere 
jingles, but which represent the best 
effort of the child, are always accepted to 
encourage better expression in the future. 
Even if these children do not become poets 
or writers later on, they will become pos- 
sessed of that ‘‘culture whose spirit is 
poetry.’’ 

At times, many days may be required 
to develop in the child the idea that an 
account of his own activities may be enjoy- 
able to others. Writing—creating—cannot 
be coerced but it can be enticed. When 
the child has no idea of his own and can- 
not seem to find inspiration for a story or 
poem in anything that he is doing, we 
often help him to go out and meet inspira- 
tion or even create it for him. After the 
story, poem, or article has been written, it 
is read to the class for discussion. If the 
introduction is not strong enough, nor the 
ending ‘‘finished’’ enough, other members 
of the class make suggestions for improv- 
ing it and sometimes even contribute an- 
other sentence which is just the thing that 
is needed to make it right for them. Words 
are sometimes discarded as ill-chosen, and 
more pointed or more expressive ones are 
substituted. Words which are new to our 
class vocabulary are always emphasized 
and further use of them is encouraged. We 
sometimes keep a classroom dictionary of 
new words which we want to make our own. 

This kind of discussion and criticism 
has always been done in a very pleasant 
and sympathetic manner and the atmos- 
phere has been a happy one, with thrilling 
enthusiasm over the good bits presented 
and courteous helpfulness toward those 
needing improvement. If there are chil- 
dren who are particularly sensitive and 
likely to be hurt by open discussion, we 
try to reach them by personal chats about 
their written contributions and by indi- 
vidual encouragement. 
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When at times inspiration in the entire 
group seems to be rather lacking, we stimu- 
late it by working out on the blackboard a 
group story—or more often it is a group 
poem, as rhyme seems to stimulate ideas 
much more quickly than prose. One child 
may furnish the opening thought, which 
can be arranged, if need be, so as to make 
the opening sentence. Once begun, ideas 
tumble out in quick succession. After the 
poem is finished, we measure it by the 
criteria which we ourselves have set up: 
Does it have rhythm? Does it have pic- 
tures? Does it have a good beginning, a 
good ending? Wherever it is lacking it 
must be improved to meet our own stand- 
ards for good poetry. 

The stories and poems included in this 
article are only a few examples of the 
work done. They are the direct outcomes 
of class activities, the individual child writ- 
ing up that part of it which interested him 
most. If, in the creative period, he chooses 
to discard activity subjects and write 
about his pet dog or any other more per- 
sonal matter, that choice is happily per- 
mitted. The aim is always to get the child 
to express himself fully and freely. Often 
the one who has been the most reluctant in 
the beginning and has made the feeblest 
start is the one who becomes a most ardent 
contributor in the end. The child, sensing 
a growing ability, gains confidence and an 
eagerness to advance. Creative writing 
has become such a joy-giving form of ex- 
pression in our class that, invariably, when 
the class is given a choice of one of several 
things to do during an extra half hour, 
there is an almost unanimous gleeful shout- 
ing, ‘‘Let’s write stories,’’ which may be 
interpreted to include any kind of writing. 


BABYLONIAN Ciay TABLETS 


If a Babylonian school boy needed a new 
book, he would not go to a store and buy it, he 
would go down to a river and get a handful of 
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clay and pat it into a tablet. Before it was 
dry he would write what he wanted to on it. 
Then the “book” would be ready for use. These 
books could be re-used many times by smooth- 
ing them out with a piece of flat stone. 

And if a Babylonian man wanted to send a 
letter to another man he would take some clay 
and make it into a tablet. Then he would write 
his letter on it and put it out in the sun to dry. 
Do you think he sent it this way without an 
envelope? No, he did not. He took some more 
clay, rolled it thin and wrapped it around the 
tablet. Then he would give it to a messenger 
who took it to the place the man wanted it to 
go. 
It is lucky Egyptian papyrus at last took the 
place of clay tablets or we might still be writ- 
ing on clay. 

Boy. Grade 4. Age 9. 


Cave MEN 


The cave men left very few traces of how 
they lived. They were the first real artists, be- 
cause they used to make pictures in the caves. 
Every day the men went out into the forests to 
get food for their families. When they came 
home they would tell of their adventures as they 
sat around the fire. Later on they began to 
paint the different animals they had seen. If 
the story was exciting enough they would even 
chisel it on the walls of the caves, with funny 
stone or bone tools. The only light they had 
was a piece of wood soaked with the fat of an 
animal and burned for light. 

The reindeer were very plentiful. Sometimes 
they would even come and drive the cavemen 
from their homes. Lots of times you will see 
the reindeer more than any other animal, be- 
cause the cavemen had so many experiences with 
them. 

The bushmen and Pygmies are very small 
people who live in South Africa. They live in 
eaves or huts made of bushes. They paint their 
stories on the walls of their huts. The paints 
are made with the roots of bushes and berries 
which they can find plentiful in the jungles. 

We also have some picture writing which was 
done by the early Indians who lived in caves in 
Southern California. 


Girl. Grade 4. Age 8. 
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PicTURE WRITING OF THE INDIANS 


In the olden days when the Indians lived in 
this country they did not write like we do now. 
Instead of writing with paper and pencil they 
drew pictures on buffalo skins with funny little 
tools. They also drew pictures in the sand. 
The medicine men usually did that. 

The next step in Indian writing was the rope 
writing. They tied many knotted ropes on a 
stick. Each strand was of a different color, and 
the color had a special meaning. For instance, 
white meant “silver” or “peace,” while red 
meant “gold” or “war.” 

Some ropes had big knots and others had little 
knots. Some of them were even re-looped, and 
all together the knots and the colors told a story. 

The Indians of Peru used it regularly for 
writing. They also have to be taught to read 
these messages and to make them, just as we 
have to be taught to read and write. 

There is still another method the Indians used 
for writing. That was a stick which carried 
their messages for them. 

Girl. Grade 4. Age 10. 


Desert Sanp WRITING 


When the Bedouin man wanted to tell the 
people something on the desert, he would get 
down on his knees and write in the sand. When 
the other caravans came along they would stop 
to read it. In the story of Kanana we are told 
how Kanana goes out to hunt his brother and 
his father’s white camel. In the sand he saw 
footprints of a camel. When he looked care- 
fully at them he saw the camel had a broken 
tooth, by tufts of green grass left in the sand. 
He could also tell by the footprints in the sand 
that he was lame in the left leg and that he was 
old, so Kanana knew right away that it was 
his father’s camel. All of the desert men can 
read footprints of camels and desert sand writ- 
ing. They can read them as well as we can 
read a book. 

Girl. Grade 4. Age 9. 


Tue Nicut or Op 


I know you have heard of the story of old 
The sweetest story ever told 
Of dear Baby Jesus asleep in the hay 

It was a glorious night 


- * 


* Fr 


And a land far away. 
The angels in heaven bent down to say 
“Christ is born in Bethlehem today” 

And shepherds drew back 

And with fright did quake 
The wise men thought of gifts to take 
And said, “Let us go see this Holy Child.” 
The air was full of voices so mild 

Singing songs of Jesus our Lord. 

Girl. Grade 4. Age 10. 


PHAETHON AND THE SuN CHARIOT 


Apollo ruled the heavens, 

He drove a chariot great, 

He dashed about the blue, blue sky 
With his horses fleet. 


Phaéthon so strong and bold 

Proudly to his father told 

That he should like to drive 

The twelve swift steed 

Who pull the “sun.” 

Young Phaéthon thought it would be fun 
To be the driver of the sun. 


At first Apollo laughed at him 

And then he said he might. 

Young Phaéthon jumped on the seat 

And held the reins as tight 

As any boy could hold them 

But ’twas not tight enough 

Those fiery steed knew it was not 

Apollo holding them 

And they dashed and dashed and dashed away, 
O’er mountains, field and plain. 


So close he came to the blue, blue sea 
The water sizzled up and dried 
And as he came upon the land 
All the people cried, 
The mountains, plains and people 
All grew a darkest brown 
And Jupiter, to save the earth 
Sent showers of rainfall down. 
Boy. Grade 4. Age 9. 


THe Stars 


When I lie in bed at night 

I see the most wonderful sight, 
The stars all twinkling so high 
They seem to brighten up the sky. 


PROPERTY OF 
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There’s Mars up in the starry row, 
We study day and night to know 
If people really live on it 

Or if it’s only light. 


There is Venus too, I see, 

In size to Mother Earth a twin, 
And Jupiter who’s never cold 
But always very hot I’m told. 


And then there’s Mercury so bold 
The planet nearest to the sun. 
It whirls and whirls so quickly 

I think it must be fun. 


Now on one side of Mercury 
We'd see miles of burning sand, 
While on the other side we’d see 
A cold, cold wintry land. 


There was another Mercury, 
So the story goes, 
A messenger for all the gods 
With wings on heels and toes. 
Girl. Grade 4. Age 10. 


Tue FourtH Grape VISITS THE SUN 


If you ever take a trip to the sun you will 
have to go in a space-o-plane. A space-o-plane 
is almost like an airplane but is made to go in 
space where there is no air. I will now tell 
you about the trip the fourth grade took with 
their teacher. I think you all know what the 
sun is made of, but maybe some of you do not, 
so I will tell you. The sun is made of a v.ry 
large mass of burning gas. It would take two 
years to go to the sun and return. I do not 
know how many years it would take to go in 
any other plane. Now I will tell you the 
story. 

We were all ready to go and suddenly we 
heard the motors and knew we were off! As 
we looked through the glass the earth became 
small, and smaller. As we went up higher and 
higher things began to get darker and darker 
until we came to the jet black sky. “This is 
called space,” said Mrs. Craig, the fourth grade 
teacher. “As we get higher,” she went on, 
“there will be no gravity. We will be floating 
up on the ceiling by morning.” “But the 
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space-o-plane has not gravity, has it, Mrs. 
Craig?” questioned Billy Ryan. “Oh, yes,” she 
replied, “This plane can resist fire and gray- 
ity.” 

As the space-o-plane got higher we began to 
lose weight. The next morning we found our- 
selves floating in space like balloons. After 
everybody had been awakened Mrs. Craig said, 
“Didn’t I tell you we’d be floating in space?” 
“How about breakfast?” chimed in Dan Van de 
Sande, a fourth grade boy. “All right,” said 
the others all together and they floated to the 
table. “But how can we eat with the table 
stuck to the ceiling?” burst out Lucy Malcom. 
“Oh, well,” said Jane Ellen, “bring the dishes 
from the cupboard and we'll have to eat float- 
ing in space.” “But the dishes are floating all 
about us, how can we eat out of them when they 
are floating all around us?” questioned Eleanor 
Skimmings. “Catch them,’ said Betty Jane 
Baird, so we did. 

“Now for being weighed,” said Richard Laid- 
law, and he got on the scales. “Come here 
quick,” he cried, “I weigh only one ounce. 
If grandma were here she’d nearly faint seeing 
me weigh only one ounce.” “Yes, and if she 
were up here and fainted she wouldn’t get any 
water to use,” said Preston Durley. “The only 
thing she would get would be jelly.” “No, she 
wouldn’t, she’d get water, there’s plenty in the 
pitcher and tanks,” said Richard. “No,” said 
Preston, “there’s only jelly.” And then he told 
the story. 

“While you were on the scales I went to take 
a drink and started to pour the water into the 
glass. To my amazement the water would not 
come out. I looked inside the pitcher and there 
was some pure white jelly. I took some out on 
my hand and it stood up just as jelly does and 
it didn’t leak through my hand either. I put it 
in my mouth and swallowed it with three big 
gulps.” “That’s because there is no other air 
except this compressed air which we are breath- 
ing,” said Mrs. Craig. “Oh! look at the sun,” 
said Thora Wilson. “Look, it is getting closer 
and closer, I am afraid we are going to burn 
up.” “Don’t be so silly, Thora,” said Eleanor. 

“Oh! I don’t think I can keep my head up 
any longer, it feels like a block of lead,” cried 
Bernice Masters. “That is because we are 
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getting closer to the sun,” said Mrs. Hermann. 
“Oh, but my head is heavy, I don’t think it’s on 
my neck,” cried out Jack Selsted. “Don’t 
worry, it’s still there,’ laughed out Gordon 
Morris. “It better be,” Jack replied. 

“Look, look at the sun, we ‘are going to dash 
right into it,” cried Rosina Van Bermen. “I 
ean’t get there,” called out Dorothy Heck. “I 
feel like a block of lead.” “Let’s let them go 
to sleep,” said the teacher. “We are getting 
out of the jet black sky and see just a little 
bit of our own earth.” “Here’s where we go 
back to the fourth grade room real soon.” 

“Look, we are going to hit the moon! Tell 
the engineer quick,” called out Dorothy Lind- 
quist, who was at the window. “It’s all right, 
I ean dodge it,” called the engineer overhearing 
Dorothy. Then, after we had passed the moon, 
Mrs. Craig said, “Try and make a fast land- 
ing because I am anxious to get my feet on 
firm ground again.” “So am I,” called out 
Helen Weyand, and a few minutes later we 
were speeding over the ground. Then the en- 
gineer called out “All out,” and we were 
home! 

Girl. Grade 4. Age 9. 
PoEMS WRITTEN IN IMITATION OF 
Vacuet Linpsay 


Tue Moon 


The moon it is my silver shallop 
It takes me on a long, long gallop. 
Off to foreign lands so far 
That I’ve never seen before. 
To Japan, China and to France 
Where the ladies all can dance, 
Then to England, Sweden, Spain, 
Italy, Germany and home again. 
Such a lovely, lovely gallop 
In my little silver shallop. 

Girl. Grade 4. Age 9. 


Wat THE Moon Is 


The moon is a big white rose 
That grows on the bush of stars, 
I would try to pick that rose 
If I could reach so far. 
Girl. Grade 4. Age 10. 
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Tue Moon Boat 


The moon’s a little fairy boat, 

It is a heavenly bark. 

When morning comes, it goes away 
To other lands so dark. 


And then at night it comes again 
To take me off to dreamland sweet, 
And all the things that I do there 
Are a joyous treat. 


There are dolls and boats of all sizes and kinds, 
And letters that you can make into signs, 
And maybe some day 

You'll go that way 

To the beautiful land of Nod. 


Girl. Grade 4. Age 9. 


The stories and poems included here 
have been selected from a great mass of 
material of about the same quality, writ- 
ten for our class publications. For in- 
stance, the poems in imitation of Vachel 
Lindsay were chosen from thirty-five simi- 
lar ones made into a book to which each 
child in the class contributed his bit. The 
stories telling of ancient forms of writing 
are also part of a book on the history of 
writing, made by the entire class. The 
miscellaneous articles were written from 
time to time for our classroom newspaper. 
In making the selection, the intention 
was to show the great variety of interest 
which can provide inspiration for original 
writing. The problem of the writer in 
doing this work has not been a problem 
of getting sufficient material, but rather 
one of determining which selections to omit. 

Once the child catches the spirit of the 
work, it is difficult to tear him away from 
it, even for his recess periods. Creating 
in this way brings to the child a greater 
satisfaction than most anything else—un- 
less it be merely some other form of crea- 
tive expression. We may use a different 
arrangement of words to describe it, but 
the spirit of it is always the same. 











THE INFLUENCE OF INTELLIGENCE UPON PERFORMANCE IN 
NEW-TYPE AND OLD-TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


Rosert A. Davis anp L. W. JOHNSON 
College of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


If pupils may be grouped into levels of 
intelligence, it is evident that a study of 
their performance in both old-type and 
new-type examinations should reveal dif- 
ferences corresponding to the levels upon 
which they are grouped. The purpose of 
this investigation is to ascertain whether 
such differences exist and, if so, what their 
relation is to intelligence. 

The literature of testing shows little that 
is pertinent to this experiment. Wilson,} 
who studied the achievement of 2,000 chil- 
dren in grades 3 to 8 inclusive, concluded 
that pupils in the lower quartiles achieve 
more according to their ability than those 
of the middle and upper quartiles. Pat- 
terson? found that new-type questions 
show such a small proportion to be effec- 
tive in differentiating the several levels of 
ability that their use was abandoned. His 
finding is in agreement with the report of 
McClusky and Curtis.’ 

This study was made with a group of 83 
high school freshmen in the schools of 
Stamford, Texas. To study the consist- 
ency of performance, examinations in 
English composition were given three times 
to the same pupils. The plan followed con- 
sisted of giving three sets of examinations 
at intervals of six weeks, as follows: A 
new-type examination was administered 
first and within three days an old-type, 


Wilson, F. T., ‘‘ Achievement of Children of 


covering the same material, followed. 
Neither the teachers nor the pupils knew 
that an experiment was in progress and 
thus the results were not biased by undue 
effort. As a check on the results obtained 
in English composition, another group of 
students in civics was given the same type 
of tests. 

The examinations given were the ‘‘true- 
false’’ in two instances and the ‘‘better 
answer’’ in the third. Each of these con- 
tained fifty questions. The old-type con- 
sisted of an improved form of the essay 
examination, which made it semi-objective. 
There were twelve questions in this ex- 
amination. All of the pupils were able to 
complete the examinations in the allotted 
time. 

The teachers graded the papers, giving 
each pupil a raw score in the new-type and 
a percentage mark in the old-type. The 
scores from the new-type examination were 
later transmuted into percentage marks in 
two ways: (1) by the common method of 
counting each of the fifty questions as 
worth 2 per cent; (2) by setting the me- 
dian score equal to the median passing 
grade, 85 per cent, and distributing the 
remaining scores above and below the me- 
dian according to class performance. 

Intelligence test scores and letter marks 
indicating levels of intelligence were 


Different Mental Ages and Intelligence-Quotients.’’ 


Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 14 (October, 1926), 43-45. 
? Patterson, D. G., ‘‘Uses of New Type Examination in Psychology.’’ School and Society, Vol. 28 


(Sept., 1928), 369-371. 


* McClusky, G., and Curtis, F. E., ‘‘Modern Form of New Types of Test.’? Journal of Educational 


Research, Vol. 14 (October, 1926). 
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TABLE I 
Tue Rewiasiuity oF New-Tyre Tests IN ENGLISH AND IN CIvIcs 
Measure of Reliability 
Test (English) Index of Reliability 
™m% \&% r 
Bete ier ee Sate tae .760 . 863 +.02 .929 
Doe cece ee wd . 839 .912 +.014 .955 
Be dae Oh cise aisles .876 .933 +.01 .966 
GO. See . 882 .937 +.01 .968 

















taken from the records in the office of the 
superintendent. These scores had been 
determined by the use of the Detroit In- 
telligence Test. 

The reliability of each new-type test was 
determined and the coefficients are pre- 
sented in Table I. The method of self- 
correlation was employed in determining 
this reliability. 

The data given in Table I show that the 
new-type test had on the whole a high 
degree of reliability. In only one instance, 
the first test, was the coefficient of reliabil- 
ity for the entire test less than .90, and in 
every test the index of reliability was more 
than .92. With these degrees of reliabil- 
ity, the results should be significant. 


EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS 


The results from the experiment were 
statistically treated in four ways. The 
first consisted of determining the correla- 
tion between performance in new-type and 
old-type examinations, and between intel- 
ligence and performance in each of the 
two types. The performance in new-type 
tests was expressed in terms of scores and 
that of the old-type by means of teachers’ 
marks, expressed in percentages. 

To study the influence of intelligence 


on new-type as compared with that on old- 
type examinations, it was necessary first 
to determine the relationship existing be- 
tween the results of the two types of tests. 
In each case the new-type was given first, 
followed from one to three days later by 
an old-type examination covering the same 
material. If there were any ‘‘carry-over,”’ 
it would be from the new-type to the old- 
type in every case. The tests have been 
designated as I, II, and III, and also fur- 
ther by terms ‘‘new’’ or ‘‘old’’ type. 

After obtaining the relationship be- 
tween new- and old-type examination re- 
sults by the Pearson coefficient, the next 
step was to study one of the factors which 
might be a factor in the correlation found. 
The scores made in the Detroit Intelligence 
Test were correlated with scores made on 
new-type examination and teachers’ marks, 
expressed in percentages, made in the old- 
type examination. The coefficients are 
given in Table II. The partial coefficient 
obtained by holding intelligence constant 
is shown by ‘‘rno. i’’ for all three 
cases. 

It may be seen from Table II that in no 
ease is the correlation coefficient high, but 
that in each it is significant. The closest 
relation shown between new- and old-type 
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TABLE II 
CoRRELATION BETWEEN RESULTS OF TESTS 
Intelligence and Intelligence and 
New and Old New-Type Old-Type 
Test 
rno rin rio 
Dy cece iaieicames . 594+ .047 . 5387+ .053 . 502+ .055 
re ere .469-+ .062 -465+ .055 .499-+ .055 
are ee . 761+ .032 . 593+ .047 . 534+ .055 
PARTIAL CORRELATION 
I II Ill 
rno. i .455 . 308 . 652 
examination results is in Case III and the factor. The partial coefficients given in 


lowest in Case II. The same is true with 
respect to relation between intelligence 
and new-type or old-type examination 
scores. Since the correlation between new- 
type and old-type examination results is 
low, there are differences to be taken into 
account. The object is to determine 
whether or not intelligence influences per- 
formance in examinations and, if so, 
whether it has a greater relationship to 
one type of examination than it has to the 
other. An observation of Table II will 
show that the intelligence test scores cor- 
relate more highly with new-type examina- 
tion scores in two cases and less highly in 
the other than with the old-type examina- 
tion marks. The differences, however, are 
slight, and the method of partial correla- 
tion is needed to ascertain whether intelli- 
gence influences the performance. 

By holding the intelligence factor con- 
stant, its effect is ruled out and the rela- 
tion of the two types of test results can 
be measured apart from the intelligence 


Table II show that in each of the three 
cases the correlation between new-type and 
old-type examination is lowered when the 
intelligence factor is held constant. This 
finding indicates that intelligence was a 
factor, although the differences are small. 
The relationship was found between scores 
on an intelligence test and scores on other 
tests, rather than between I.Q.’s and 
scores, and the relationships might have 
been changed had the latter been used for 
comparison. 

In attempting to find out how or where 
intelligence is exerted, another method of 
comparison was used. The Detroit Intel- 
ligence Test employs letter ratings rather 
than I.Q.’s for each pupil. The ratings 
are comparable to I1.Q.’s, since they are 
obtained from a combination of mental and 
chronological ages. For example, the C 
letter rating corresponds to the group of 
1.Q.’s ranging from 90-110. 

For this phase of the study the pupils 
were grouped according to letter ratings, 
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TABLE III . 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCORES ON TESTS AND INTELLIGENCE 
Test I Test II Test III 
Test No. 
New-Type New-Type New-Type 
Level Cases Old- Old- Old- 
Type Type Type 
alblie albie eaibie 
Bee ee 11 86 45 | 90 | 89 90 45 | 90 | 98 88 45 | 90 | 89 
ikea 12 78 42 | 84] & 90 42 | 84 | 84 80 39 | 78 | 85 
er ena 47 78 41 | 82 | 88 79 41 | 82 | 83 77 38 | 76 | 84 
ere ee 6 67 38 | 76 | 77 69 38 | 77 | 76 66 31 | 73 | 73 
ee 7 64 37 | 74 | 76 70 35 | 70 | 70 66 33 | 66 | 78 












































and average scores and marks were com- 
puted for each level. At each level, then, 
it is possible to compare performance in 
new- and old-type examinations and to as- 
certain in which level the pupils made 
averages according to their level of intelli- 
gence. 

In order to make a comparison of aver- 
ages, percentage marks were used for the 
old-type examination results, while for the 
new-type examination the scores were 
compared as well as percentages found by 
multiplying each score by 2 (there were 50 
items in each and hence a possible score of 
50) ; further, by using the method of estab- 
lishing the median score equal to the me- 
dian passing grade, 85 per cent, and dis- 
tributing the other scores accordingly. 
The data are so arranged that the marks 
for the old-type tests come first in Table 
III, although these tests were given second 
in order of time in the experiment. 

Results from data of Table III indicate: 
(1) There is a tendency for pupils to 
make average marks which vary directly 
with the intelligence level of the group. 
In each test there is a consistent decreasing 


of marks as the intelligence level is low- 
ered. This is true for both new-type and 
old-type examinations with the qualifica- 
tion that both types show an average in 
one instance (Case III) higher for level 
E than for D. (2) Pupils make higher 
marks in new-type than in old-type exam- 
inations; this is true at every level and in 
every instance except two, and in these 
the old-type and new-type examination 
marks are the same if percentage marks 
instead of derived marks are considered. 
(3) The derived scores for the new-type 
examinations very closely approximate the 
percentage scores given when the test is 
graded as an essay-type; and thus the 
derived scores are comparable to the per- 
centage grades made in the old-type exam- 
inations. The facts indicate that the intel- 
ligence level is closely related to scores 
made in either type of examination. 

The first two parts of the study have 
shown that there is a relationship between 
performance in the two types of examina- 
tions. Intelligence influences this rela- 
tionship as shown by the changes in corre- 
lation when the intelligence factor is held 
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constant. The method of contingency is 
employed when it is desired to measure 
traits or variables that are grouped only 
in classes or broad categories. It has 
already been shown in the second part of 
this study that a relation exists between 
levels of intelligence and the marks which 
the pupils make, but the method of con- 
tingency will show whether this relation- 
ship is due to a mere chance—that a pupil 
with C intelligence just happens to make 
a C grade in the test—or whether there is 
really a dependence upon intelligence in 
making grades. 

In Table IV the contingency coefficients 
are brought together for comparison. 


TABLE IV 


CoNnTINGENCY COEFFICIENTS — INTELLIGENCE 

LEVELS COMPARED WITH PERFORMANCE IN NEw- 

TYPE AND OLD-TyPE EXAMINATIONS EXPRESSED 
IN LETTER MARKS 











C between C between 
Test Intelligence and | Intelligence and 
new-type marks | old-type marks 
ere . 769+ .032 635.043 
ere . 654+ .042 .602+ .039 
| veer . 655+ .042 .435+ .062 











These coefficients show a substantial dif- 
ference in favor of the new-type test in 
each case. Intelligence influences per- 
formance in both types of examinations, 
but more in the new-type than in the old- 
type. This means that, for the examina- 
tions given, pupils perform more nearly in 
accordance with mental ability in the new- 
type than in the old-type. 


RESULTS FROM THE CHECK EXAMINATION 


To study the consistency of perform- 
ance in relation to intelligence, three tests 
in the same subject and with the same 
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students were employed; but in order to 
check the results, a set of tests in another 
subject to a class of more advanced stu- 
dents was administered. This check test 
was given to a civics class composed of 
juniors and seniors, the results of which 
will be discussed briefly. 

The coefficient of correlation obtained 
when the test scores were divided into odds 
and evens and compared was .882; upon 
applying Brown’s Prophecy Formula, it 
was found that the reliability of the test 
was .937 + .013. 

The new-type and old-type examination 
results were correlated and the coefficient 
found to be .894 = .015, which is higher 
than that found in any case in the English 
examination. In correlating these tests 
(using raw scores) with scores in the in- 
telligence test, the coefficients obtained 
were: new-type and intelligence, .917 + 
.013; old-type and intelligence, .884 + 
.016. Although the difference is slight it is 
in favor of the new-type examination. In 
other words, scores on the intelligence test 
have a slightly higher relationship with 
scores made in the new-type examinations 
than with grades in the old-type examina- 
tions in civics. This confirms the findings 
with respect to the English examinations. 

The coefficient of relationship, deter- 
mined by the method of partial correlation, 
found that between new-type and old-type 
examination performance is reduced from 
.894 to .466, a fact which seems to indicate 
that intelligence influences performance in 
this class even more than it did in the 
case of freshmen in English composition. 

The average performance in civics ac- 
cording to letter ratings in intelligence was 
found to be the same as that shown in the 
English tests, namely, both new-type and 
old-type examination results show a de- 
crease for each lower level in intelligence. 
For every level except the lowest, the per- 
centage mark on the new-type was higher 
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TABLE V 
AverAGE Marks 1n Civics CoMPARED WITH INTELLIGENCE LEVELS 
Civics Test 
New-Type Marks 
. Average Average Old-Type 
Intelligence Level ne Marks 
% Mark 
“NE Sree tae en ete 45.6 91 94 89 
Erie eee ema 42.4 85 89 82 
CS aRANERERE Prema ng nee Rear 37.7 75 82 76 
EES CRONE ERNE 35.0 70 79 66 
eG eo ocare saa 30.0 60 71 63 











than the average on the old-type examina- 
tion as shown by the results in Table V. 

This is not true when the percentage 
found by doubling the score is used for 
the comparison, since in level E of the old- 
type examination results average 63, while 
the scores average 30, or a percentage of 
60. The coefficient of contingency between 
intelligence levels and letter grades in the 
new-type examinations in civics is .820 + 
.038, while that between intelligence levels 
and old-type letter marks is .764 + .046. 
Again, it is observed that the pupils per- 
form more in accordance with their intelli- 
gence in the new-type than they do in the 
old-type examination. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The study of the influence of intelli- 
gence upon pupil performance in examina- 
tions has led to certain general conclu- 
sions which, although not applicable to all 
examinations, are formulated from tend- 
encies that occurred in the use of these 
examinations of the same pupils in the 
same subject and again in the check 
examinations given to a different group in 
another subject. 

2. The relationship between scores made 


in new-type and old-type examinations 
covering the same material is not high but 
significant. This is due to several factors, 
one of which is intelligence. Although the 
correlation between intelligence scores and 
marks in new-type and old-type examina- 
tions is practically the same, the correla- 
tion between new-type and old-type is 
lowered when, by the method of partial 
correlation, intelligence is held constant. 

3. Average marks made in new-type 
examinations are higher at every intelli- 
gence level than those made in the old-type. 
The same tendency is revealed in the aver- 
age marks made in both types, and the 
levels in examination marks correspond to 
the respective levels of intelligence. 

4. The coefficient of contingency is 
higher when grades made in new-type 
examinations are compared with intelli- 
gence levels than when grades made in 
old-type examinations upon the same mate- 
rials are so compared. 

5. Pupils perform more in accordance 
with their respective levels of ability when 
tested by the new-type examination than 
when tested by the old-type even when the 
old-type has been improved and made 
semi-objective. 
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HISTORY AND DRAMATIZATION 

Dramatization, properly carried out in 
project form, is one of the best methods of 
reaching the objectives of the newer educa- 
tion. The production should grow out of 
the school activities through pupil interest 
and initiative. The children will then 
create and express themselves freely and 
actively, the result being a meaningful 
background of experience with which to 
face society. 

History lends itself well to this type of 
work. The children enthusiastically relive 
the age they portray, and in the educa- 
tional growth that takes place comes the 
development of tolerant attitudes, under- 
standing, and reflective thought—the aims 
of the social studies teacher. Some phases 
best adapted to historical dramatization 
are: the expeditions of early explorers, In- 
dian life, events in early colonial life, 
causes of wars, adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
the Civil Service Reform, and many others. 

A project of this type may be carried out 
as follows: 

Start the project with a motivating pres- 
entation, proceed to the study of the move- 
ment, and finally to a socialized discussion 
in which all the children take an interested 
and active part. A discussion, unrestrained 
except by the use of skillful questioning, 
will lead to the suggestion of a dramatiza- 
tion. Through pupil initiative the histori- 
eal occurrences can be divided into acts 
and scenes. <A list of the probable actors 
can be made and new characters added. 
Each child may write his own version of 
the act and the best one or combination of 
the best can be used to make up the class 
production, or the children may be divided 
into groups, each group being responsible 


for one part. The children can choose the 
characters and direct the entire production. 
The time required for the memorization of 
parts and actions is negligible because the 
dramatization has been brought down to 
their educational level. The planning of 
costumes, stage settings, the writing of in- 
vitations, and all the details of making the 
event run smoothly can be done by the 
children, and will only add fuel to their 
interest. 

The following dramatization was written 
according to the above suggested treat- 
ment: 


Our REVOLUTION 
(In Three Acts) 
Act I 
Time: 1775 


Place: Virginia Colonial Assembly 
(Act I finds the Virginia Colonial Assembly 

in session.) 

THomas Netson: The meeting will please come 
to order. 

Ricwarp Lee: We all understand, I am sure, 
that we are here to decide about the Stamp 
Act. Shall we submit to it or shall we fight? 

Grorce Wrrue: I say the King has a right to 
lay taxes upon his people, for we belong to 
the Mother Country. 

Francis LEE: Now, wait a minute; I know we 
don’t all have the same mind, but we have 
our Colonial Assembly to make our laws. 

GrorGe WyTHE: We should help the King, any- 
way; he has sent an army over here to pro- 
tect us. 

THomas NEutson: We don’t need his help. We 
ean fight our own battles against the French 
and English. 

JoHN Buarr: Treason! Treason! 

Patrick Henry: Yes, that army is over here 
to see that we obey the King’s laws. I make 
a resolution that the General Assembly of 
this colony has the sole right to lay taxes. 
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Ricuarp Lee: Yes, there should be no taxation 
without representation. 

Tuomas Nextson: All in favor of Patrick 
Henry’s resolution say “Aye.” 

Aut But A Few: Aye, Aye. 

Francois Les: King George has already gone 
too far when he sends an army over here for 
us to support. 

Grorce WytTHE: I am not in favor of disobey- 
ing the King. 

Joun Buatz: We might just as well obey the 
King, for he can beat us in a war. 

Patrick Henry: Yes, they say we are weak, 
but when shall we be stronger? Next year 
or next week, or will it be when a British 
guard shall be stationed in every house? We 
must fight, sir, I repeat it, we must fight. I 
know not what course others may take, but 
as for me, give me liberty or give me death! 

SreveraL Members: Hurrah for Patrick Henry! 
(All start to leave; as they go out, Richard 

Lee slaps Patrick Henry on the back and says, 

“Stick by us, old fellow, or we are gone.’’) 


Act II 

Time: 1775 

Place: Parliament—England 
(Act II finds the King, courtiers, and some 

members of parliament having a merry time, 

as a page comes in.) 

Pace: Your Majesty, some merchants want to 
see you. 

Kine Grorce: Show them in. 

(Some merchants enter and one speaks) 

MercHant: Your Majesty, I have come to see 
you about the taxes. The colonists will not 
buy the things on which you have taxes. We 
are getting no trade. I ask you to please take 
off the taxes. 

Kine Grorce: We will not take off the taxes. 

Pace: Your Majesty, there is another trader 
to see you. 

Kine: Call him in. 

Traber: Your Majesty, won’t you take off 
these taxes? The colonists have refused to 
buy anything from us as long as the taxes are 
on them. We are losing money very heavily. 

Kine: We will not take off the taxes. I need 
the money. 

Pace: A member of parliament to see you. 
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Kine: Show him in. 

MemBer oF ParLiAMENT: I represent parlia- 
ment, Your Majesty. We think it would be 
a good plan to take off the taxes. You are 
losing money, too, because the colonists refuse 
to buy our goods. 

Kinga: Very well, we will take off all the taxes 
except one. That one I shall keep to show 
the colonists we have a right to tax them. 

Memser: We shall tell the traders, Your 
Majesty. 

(Second member of parliament enters) 

Szeconp Memsper: We have just discovered, 
Your Honor, that the colonists are smug- 
gling tea from Holland. 

Kine: Tell Benjamin Rotch to send over three 
tea ships today. We'll force them to buy it. 


Act III 

Time: Same year 

Place: Old South Church, Boston. 

(The Massachusetts Colonial Assembly is in 
session. ) 

Samvuet Apams: The meeting will please come 
to order. We have found out that King 
George has repealed the taxes except the one 
on tea. He has also sent three tea ships over 
for us to buy. What shall we do? 

JoHN Rowe: Why not tell the captain to take 
his ships back? 

BensaMin Rorcn (the Captain): I cannot go 
back unless the collector of customs or the 
governor gives me a clearance. 

Tuomas Lez: I suggest that we send the cap- 
tain to get a clearance. 

SamveL Apams: Benjamin Rotch, see if you 
can get a clearance. 

BenJAMIN RotcH: The governor and collector 
of customs are down stairs talking, I’ll ask 
them. (Leaves and comes back.) I cannot 
get a clearance. 

JoHN Rowe: I think we should refuse to let the 
tea land. 

Samvet Apams: Is it a firm resolution of this 
body that the tea should not land, and no 
duty paid thereon? 

Aun: Yes! Yes! 

JoHN Rowse: Will not tea mix with salt water? 

SamueL Apams: This meeting can do nothing 
more to save the country. 
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(As a commotion is heard outside, everyone 
rushes to the windows) 

First Memser: What’s going on? 

Seconp Memper: They’re dumping the tea into 
the ocean. 

Au: Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Tuirp Memsper: Won’t King George have a big 
cup of tea? 

JoHN Buarr: The tea is done, boys, all is well. 
Let’s call Samuel Adams the “Father of the 
Revolution.” 

Aun: Yes, Yes! Hurrah for Samuel Adams! 
Down with the King! 


RutH GustaFson, 
Lead, S. D. 


SUMMER TIME IS HOBBY TIME 


The following letter was sent to parents 
of the children of the first six grades. It 
elicited much comment and good-natured 
discussion on the part of the parents and 
resulted in many parent-child activities 
during the summer. 


Tower Hill School 
June 11, 1930 
To the Parents: 
Summer Time is Hobby Time! 

Perry Smith of the North Shore Country 
Day School says, “Parents are another set of 
teachers, in charge of dormitories.” That being 
the case, and one set of Tower Hill teachers 
being on a three months’ vacation, the other 
set, the parents, must needs do double duty. 
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We therefore cheerfully turn over to you the 
duties of the physical director, the music 
teacher, the art teacher, the dramatics teacher, 
the cooking teacher, the science teacher, the 
sewing teacher, and the shop instructor. En- 
closed you will find a list of books on things 
to make and things to do, which you may find 
helpful. 

We suggest that you and your child have a 

conference soon, select a subject in which you 
are both genuinely interested, and that you 
work together on it during the summer. Let 
it be anything from soap carving to boat 
building, from jelly making to landscape paint- 
ing—but make it a joint project. A well- 
known English head master has said, “We con- 
sider that the school has failed unless every 
boy leaves it with a well-developed hobby in- 
terest.” This is a mutual responsibility. 
‘ Next fall, instead of having an exhibit of 
the results of children’s summer activities as 
we have heretofore done, wouldn’t it be inter- 
esting to have an exhibit of home hobbies? 
For instance, 

Flower Collection by Mary Smith and father, 

Peter. 

Kites made by John Doe and mother, Jane. 

If this meets with your approval, in early 
October we shall have a meeting of teachers in 
charge of dormitories, teachers in charge of 
study halls, and pupils of Tower Hill School 
to display what we have made and discuss what 
we have done. 

Bess B. Lang, 
Elementary Supervisor. 


“Waat To Do” Boox List 


Book 
How to Dress a Doll 
The Young Collector 
Pastimes for Sick Children 
How to Appreciate Pictures 
Constructive Work for Schools without Special 
Equipment 
Card Castles and How to Build Them 
Boy Birdhouse Architecture 
Kites That Fly 
Hand Craft Projects—Bks. 1 and 2 
Sports and Pastimes 


Author Publisher 
Morgan Altemus 
MeMillan Appleton 
Whitten Appleton 
Littlejohn Black 
Newell Milton Bradley 
Adams Brentano 
Baxter Bruce 
Hunt Bruce 
Solar Bruce 
Cassell Cassell & Co. 
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Box Furniture 

Boys’ Book of Model Boats 
Jane-Louise’s Cook Book 

Young People’s Cook Book 

Amateur Photographer’s Handbook 
Radio Amateur’s Handbook 

Walk, Look and Listen 

Along the Shore 

Bird Guide; Flower Guide 

Butterfly Guide 

Tree Guide 

Magic for Everybody 

How to Make Baskets 

Alice in Orchestralia 

The Boy Scouts’ Hike Book and Camp Book 
The Boys’ Book of Camp Life 

Cork Ships and How to Make Them 
Jack Knife Cookery 

The Boy’s Book of Canoeing 
Practical Basket Making 

Nature Study and Life 

Trees that Every Child Should Know 
What Bird is That? 

Butterflies 

Field Book of American Wild Flowers 
A Guide to Trees 

Essentials of Linoleum Block Printing 
When Mother Lets Us Make Candy 
Stamps 

Plant and Animal Children 

Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs 
Children’s Occupation 

The Children’s Book of Birds 

The Tony Sarg Marionette Book 

A Book of Marionettes 

Working with Electricity 

Every Girl’s Book of Hobbies 

Patty Pans 

Big Book of Boys’ Hobbies 

Book of Stars 

Handicraft for Handy Girls 

An Alphabet of Aviation 

All About Pets 

When Sally Sews 

Playing with Clay 

With Scissors and Paste 

Bows and Arrows 

Young Collector 

Camp Cookery 

Your Workshop 


Brigham 
Yates 
Bell 
McFee 
Collins 
Collins 
Fuller 
Butler 
Reed 
Holland 
Rogers 
Leeming 
White 
LaPrade 
Cave 
Jessup 
Adams 
Wilder 
Jessup 
James 
Hodge 
Rogers 
Chapman 
Weed 
Mathews 
Curtis 
Polk 
Bache 
Stiles 
Torelle 
Mackay 
Wheelock 
Mitter 
MclIsaae 
Joseph 
Keelor 
de Foubert 
LaGanke 
Hall 
Collins 
Hall & Perkins 
Jones 
Bianco 
Curtis 
Wheeler 
Wilhelm 
Duff 
Wheeler 
Kephart 
Plimpton 


Century 
Century 


Coward, McCann 


Crowell & Co. 
Crowell & Co. 
Crowell & Co. 
John Day 
John Day 
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Doubleday, Doran 
Doubleday, Doran 
Doubleday, Doran 
Doubleday, Doran 
Doubleday, Doran 
Doubleday, Doran 


Doubleday, Page 
E. P. Dutton 

E. P. Dutton 

E. P. Dutton 

E. P. Dutton 
Flanagan 

Ginn and Co. 


Grosset and Dunlap 


Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


Henry Holt 
Houghton 
Houghton 
Huebsch 
Huebsch 
Industrial Arts 


F. C. & E. C. Jack 


Little, Brown 
Lothrop, Lee 
Lothrop, Lee 
Lothrop, Lee 
McCrae-Smith 
Maemillan 
Maemillan 
Maemillan 
Maemillan 
Maemillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Maemillan 
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Building a Model Railroad 

The Box Book 

Miniature Aircraft 

Bird Houses Boys Can Build 
Kites and Kite Tournaments 
Paper Toys (Books 1 and 2) 
First Book of Photography 

The Boy Collector’s Handbook 
Knotting and Splicing Ropes and Cordage 
When Mother Lets Us Carpenter 
When Mother Lets Us Garden 
When Mother Lets Us Cook 
Carpentry for Beginners 
Creative Music in the Home 

Soap Sculpture 

Practical Mechanics for Boys 
Moths and Butterflies 

Leather Craft 

Fieldbook of Insects 

The Sew-It Book 

The Make-It Book 

The Fun Craft Book 

Building and Flying Model Airplanes 
Field and Forest Handy Book 
Pets for Pleasure and Profit 

The Out-Door Handy Book 

Little Folks Handy Book 

The American Boys’ Handy Book 
The American Girls’ Handy Book 
Things Worth Doing 

The Complete Playcraft Book 
Girls’ Made-At-Home Things 
What Shall We Do Now? 

Toy Making in the School and Home 
The Jolly Book of Box Craft 
Elementary Sloyd and Whittling 
Mary Francis Sewing Book 


Soon after the opening of school in Sep- 
tember we held an assembly at which the 
parent-teachers were guests of honor and 
in which a number of children from each 
grade told ‘‘What Mother and I Did,’’ or 
‘*What Dad and I Made.’’ There were 
several flower collections by mother and 
child. One father and his daughter made 
a fascinating study of bottles. Another 
child and her grandmother wove a rug. 
Other interests included a study of birds, 
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Coolidge Macmillan 
Showalter Macmillan 

Day and Vincent Manual Arts Press 
Seipert Manual Arts Press 
Mitter Manual Arts Press 
Pauli Manual Arts Press 
Claudy McBride 

Verrill McBride 

Hasluck McKay 

Adams Moffat Yard & Co. 
Duncan Moffat Yard & Co. 
Johnson Moffat Yard & Co. 
Adams Moffat Yard & Co. 
Coleman Myers Co. 
Postgate Nat. Sculpture Com. 
Zeibe N. Y. Book Co. 
Johns & Averill Owen Publishing Co. 
Turner Pitman & Sons 
Lutz Putnams 


Dixon & Hartwell 
Dixon & Hartwell 
Dixon & Hartwell 


Rand MeNally 
Rand MeNally 
Rand MeNally 


Garber Ronald 

Beard Scribners 
Verrill Seribners 

Beard Seribners 

Beard Scribners 

Beard Scribners 

Beard Seribners 

Beard Scribners 

Beard Frederick Stokes 
Bailey Frederick Stokes 
Fisher (and others) Frederick Stokes 
Polkinghorne Frederick Stokes 
Beard Frederick Stokes 
Larsson Silver, Burdett 
Fryer Winston 


a cooking project, a rock collection, and a 
stamp collection. 

Even though the ‘‘What To Do’’ book 
list was in many ways inadequate for all 
their needs, parents seemed to appreciate 
it, as was indicated by the number of re- 
quests for the books at the local book 
shops. 

Bess B. Lane, 
Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del. 














AS REPORTED 


A REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN 


On March twentieth representatives 
from about fifty towns and cities within 
two hundred miles or so of New York City 
met at the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege for a conference on ‘‘The Reorgani- 
zation of the Common School.’’ The 
program was arranged by a committee of 
the Principals’ Round Table of New York 
and vicinity. About two hundred and fifty 
persons were present. 

The topic for the day was ‘‘The Co- 
operative Group Plan of Organization.”’ 
The morning session was devoted to dis- 
cussion of theory and the afternoon session 
to reports of actual experience. Professor 
Hosie, originator of the new plan of organ- 
ization, opened the meeting with a short 
paper on ‘‘The Philosophy of School Or- 
ganization.’’ After calling attention to 
changed conditions which demand a new 
type of school, he argued for the setting 
up of small democracies through which 
pupils may come to know what is meant 
by democracy and be able to play an in- 
telligent and responsible part in the mod- 
ern community. What we need, he said, 
is a truly American school, developed in 
accordance with our conception of social 
life. What we have now is a tradition that 
originated as a London charity. 

Professor Hopkins, curriculum specialist 
in the Lincoln School, stated that the Co- 
operative Group Plan is favorable to both 
curriculum construction and curriculum 
installation. The teachers who have de- 
voted themselves especially to certain parts 
of the curriculum will be able to give more 
expert service in developing new curric- 
ulum practices than the teachers who have 
been obliged to deal with the whole cur- 


riculum for a certain grade. The group 
consultations and planning help also to 
install the curriculum intelligently. 

Mr. Howard, psychiatrist in Essex 
County, New Jersey, took the stand that 
children should have more than one 
teacher. There is as much danger of the 
teacher complex as there is of the mother 
complex. Mental health requires some 
variety of contacts. 

Miss Troy, principal of the Park School 
in Nutley, New Jersey, presented the con- 
siderations that have led her to favor the 
Coéperative Group Plan—opportunity to 
respect the individuality of the teacher and 
the possibility of providing adequate equip- 
ment and materials. 

In opening the discussion, Superintend- 
ent Pickell of Montclair, New Jersey, 
pointed out that the Codperative Group 
Plan provides the factor of codrdination 
that is lacking in the orthodox Platoon 
Plan. Others commented upon the value 
of flexibility, the necessity of limiting the 
amount of specialization provided for, and 
particularly the desirability of introducing 
such a plan gradually, with full, intelli- 
gent, and sympathetic codperation on the 
part of all concerned. 

In the afternoon five principals who are 
experimenting with the Codperative Group 
Plan described their present set-up and 
commented on various aspects of the sub- 
ject. These speakers were: Mr. Brinker- 
hoff of Newark, New Jersey, Miss Carbee 
of Norwood, Massachusetts, Mr. Chase of 
Montclair, New Jersey, Miss Mason of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Mr. Peffer of 
Plainfield, New Jersey. Superintendent 
Lund of Norwalk, Connecticut, opened the 
discussion. He commented upon the fact 
that the new plan of organization will be 
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of service in the attempt to develop a pro- 
gram of character education which is now 
being made in his State. 

Commissioner Morrison, of the State 
Education Department at Albany, summed 
up the work of the conference. He was of 
the opinion that there is prospect of a more 
effective school organization than either 
the traditional form or the Platoon Plan. 
He warned against the danger of fixed 
and stereotyped forms and thought any 
attempt to involve the salary schedule 
would be most unwise. He looks forward 
to the time when the training of teachers 
may be more effective because of the pos- 
sibility of concentrating the student’s at- 
tention upon a certain portion of the school 
curriculum and enabling her therefore to 
become more nearly a master of it. 

In addition to the five principals named 
above, the following contributed typewrit- 
ten or printed materials to show what the 
Codperative Group Plan is in practice: 
Miss Deyo, of the Rochester Normal School, 
Miss Briggs of New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Brooks of Paterson, New Jersey. 


THE A.L.A. CONFERENCE AT NEW HAVEN 


Three authors, William Lyon Phelps, 
Henry Seidel Canby, and May Lamberton 
Becker, will be speakers at the fifty-third 
annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, to be held at Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, June 22-27. 

Mr. Phelps will speak at the second gen- 
eral session Tuesday morning, June 23, 
Mr. Canby before the College and Refer- 
ence Section, and Mrs. Becker at the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table. Mr. 
Phelps’ subject is not announced, but Mr. 
Canby will speak on ‘‘Reading Habits of 
the Intelligent Reader’’ and Mrs. Becker 
on ‘‘Reading Trends of the "Teen Age.’’ 

Some of the topics which will be dis- 
cussed at the conference include raising 
salaries, public and college library and 
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alumni reading, the place of the book truck 
in county library development, the selec- 
tion of a site for a branch library building, 
book selection for hospital libraries, work 
with the foreign-born, and work with the 
blind. 

The making of book lists for boys and 
girls will be discussed from the point of 
view of the public and school librarian, 
the publisher and the bookseller. 

School librarians will have a contact 
chairman to facilitate meetings between 
individual librarians who have special 
problems to discuss, and will have a fra- 
ternity house for their headquarters. 
Other groups, such as law librarians, chil- 
dren’s librarians, ete., will probably be 
housed in special dormitories also. 

The American Association of Law 
Libraries, the Association of American 
Library Schools, the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, Connecticut Library 
Association, League of Library Commis- 
sions, Massachusetts Library Club, and the 
National Association of State Libraries will 
meet with the A.L.A. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AT DETROIT 

The Eleventh Annual Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association, held in 
Detroit, February 26 to 28, was notable 
for the largest attendance in its history, 
and for at least two significant forward 
steps. Resolutions were passed for the 
organization of a world movement in edu- 
eation which will not only codrdinate all 
educational agencies in this country to pro- 
mote a knowledge of modern educational 
philosophy in all countries, but which will 
transfer to the teaching body the impetus 
and means of advancing better interna- 
tional understanding and good will which 
the politicians have signally failed to ac- 
complish. 

The other movement fostered by the 
Association is the work of a committee 
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under the direction of Wilford M. Aikin, 
Head Master of the John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, to reorganize 
the entire relation of the secondary school 
to the college by doing away with the credit 
and unit system, liberalizing entrance 
examinations, and establishing standards 
of secondary education which the colleges 
will accept as the basis for their curricula. 

Group conferences on various aspects of 
educational practice, illustrated with ex- 
hibits of school material, were outstanding 
features of the conference. For the gen- 
eral sessions such leaders in education as 
the following were heard: Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick, Dr. Goodwin Watson, Dr. 
Harold Rugg, all of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. William Boyd, 
Glasgow, Scotland; and Morton Snyder, 
Head Master of the Rye, New York, Coun- 
try Day School. 

Officers elected for the forthcoming year 
are: Burton P. Fowler, Head Master of 
the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, President; J. Milnor Dorey, Exec- 
utive Secretary; and E. M. Sipple, Head 
Master of the Park School, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Treasurer. Ann Shumaker is 
editor of Progressive Education, the organ 
of the Association. The offices of the As- 
sociation are at 10 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A MANIFESTO IN BEHALF OF THE 
NATION’S CHILDREN 

The officers of the National Education 
Association, speaking for the Association’s 
220,000 members and in the name of the 
teaching profession of America, reaffirm 
the Association’s historic belief in the im- 
portance of education in American life. 
We regret and condemn short-sighted pro- 
posals, now current in certain communities, 
to cripple needlessly the effectiveness of 
the schools by undiscriminating and dras- 
tie reductions in the salary schedules of 
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teachers. We condemn these proposals be- 
cause they involve a grave injustice to the 
schools and the teaching profession, be- 
cause they attack American ideals and 
well-being at their source, and because 
they would rob the children of the nation 
of their just educational rights. 

Common justice demands that income 
reductions should not be exacted from 
those least able to bear the loss. Teaching 
has always been an underpaid profession. 
Increases in teachers’ salaries have always 
been accompanied by higher standards of 
preparation, requiring large investments of 
time and money in professional education. 
The teacher today is paid only seventy 
per cent as much as the average gainfully 
occupied person. The quality of teaching 
largely determines the future of childhood. 
Teaching is already at an economic dis- 
advantage; to increase that disadvantage 
is to strike the schools at their most vul- 
nerable point and to weaken the one in- 
stitution which can contribute most to the 
recovery of prosperity. 

The welfare and stability of the nation 
depend on a continuously effective edu- 
cational system. To cripple the schools, 
even for a year or two, means an irrepar- 
able loss in national health, stability, cul- 
ture, leadership, and citizenship. We must 
not forget the lessons of the World War 
—the utter helplessness of the illiterate 
and untrained man to codperate effectively 
with others, the tragic wastefulness of poor 
schools or no schools at all. As citizens 
and as educators we re-direct the attention 
of this country to these lessons. Tempo- 
rary difficulties do not excuse the working 
of permanent harm. 

Every child born in America has a right 
to an adequate education—a right guaran- 
teed by the state constitutions and implied 
by democratic government. The failure 
of our own generation to face and solve 
the problems of economic depression should 
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strengthen our determination that the new 
generation shall be better fitted to cope 
with these and other problems of modern 
life. We call upon the fathers and mothers 
of the Nation to reaffirm the American 
faith in education and to resist firmly any 
attempt to handicap their children by 
driving the best teachers out of the pro- 
fession. The rising generation must not 
be forced to pay the price of the present 
generation’s failures and blunders. Such 
a sacrifice of childhood’s opportunity is 
utterly unnecessary. Given equitable and 
proper methods of taxation, this country 
is wealthy enough to give every child its 
American birthright—a generous educa- 
tion under the direction of trained and 
competent teachers. 


Signed : 
Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 
President, National Education Association 
Henry L. Smith, Bloomington, Ind. 
President, National Council of Education 
George W. Frasier, Greeley, Colo. 
President, American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 
L. R. Alderman, Washington, D. C. 
President, Department of Adult Education 
Helen Reynolds, Athens, Ohio 
President, Department of Business Education 
Miriam D. Eisner, San Francisco, Calif. 
President, Department of Classroom Teachers 
Thyrsa W. Amos, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
President, Department of Deans of Women 
W. W. Charters, Columbus, Ohio 
President, American Educational Research 
Association 
Cassie F. Roys, Omaha, Nebr. 
President, Department of Elementary School 
Principals 
Caroline I. Townsend, Los Angeles, Calif. 
President, Department of Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education 
Marion §. Clark, Cambridge, Mass. 
President, Department of Lip Reading 
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Helen Heffernan, Sacramento, Calif. 
President, Department of Rural Education 
Jay B. Nash, New York City 
President, Department of School Health and 
Physical Education 
Ralph K. Watkins, Columbia, Mo. 
President, Department of Science Instruction 
Louis E. Plummer, Fullerton, Calif. 
President, Department of Secondary School 
Principals 
R. M. Tryon, Chicago, Ill. 
President, Department of Social Studies 
Norman R. Crozier, Dallas, Texas 
President, Department of Superintendence 
Elizabeth Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 
President, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction 
Emma §S. Jacobs, Washington, D. C. 
President, Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics 
W. W. Whittinghill, Detroit, Mich. 
President, Department of Visual Instruction 
Z. M. Smith, Indianapolis, Ind. 
President, Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation 


REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The American Educational Research As- 
sociation, now a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has founded 
the Review of Educational Research. Num- 
ber 1 of Volume I is devoted to the curricu- 
lum. The material was prepared by a 
committee made up of Henry Harap, chair- 
man, William L. Connor, Ralph W. Tyler, 
and others. 

This new publication will undoubtedly 
prove of very great service to research 
workers in universities and school systems. 
It is under the general management of an 
editorial board, of which Frank N. Free- 
man of the University of Chicago is chair- 
man, and the other members are J. Cayce 
Morrison, New York, State Education De- 
partment, and W. W. Theisen, Board of 
Education, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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AN OUTLOOK ON EDUCATION 


“Tt is a custom among mankind at the 
close of a brilliant career to perpetuate the 
memory of good deeds by the unveiling of 
a statue or the hanging of a portrait... . 
This volume is the portrait of Robert Jos- 
selyn Leonard.”’ 

So Dean William F. Russell introduces 
the present collection of addresses' in an 
admirable little prefatory note, that brings 
out by apt quotation from the addresses 
themselves what manner of man Mr. 
Leonard was as an administrator, teacher, 
and research worker. 

It takes a strong personality to emerge 
with credit and distinction from such un- 
conscious self-portraiture. May one who 
never knew the man, and even now knows 
no more about him than the all too scanty 
facts that can be inferred from the text, 
bear witness to the impression got of a rare 
spirit, both wise and good? 

The addresses reproduced here fall into 
two groups. All of them were delivered to 
university and educational gatherings, but 
some, like the talks to the students of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
a variety of topics, were intimate and per- 
sonal, while others, like the masterly dis- 
cussions of the Junior College, were pre- 
sented to educational conferences. The 
fact that success was achieved in two such 
diverse spheres of the spoken word is itself 
clear indication of an unusual capacity. 

In both cases what one marks is not 
only a perfect lucidity of mind, so that 
the relevant facts of a situation stand out 
in orderly array, but also the power to 
make the highly significant things domi- 


nate the presentation of facts. ‘‘He was 
a light-bearer and not a law-giver,’’ says 
the title-page quotation in summary of his 
personality. One appreciates the aptness 
of the reference to his light-bearing, but 
(ignorant of all the circumstances of his 
life and work) wonders—why not a law- 
giver? Was it perhaps that he found 
ample influence in the thought that under- 
lies all sound law-giving? 

May it be suggested that if a further 
edition of this book is issued it should con- 
tain a short biographical note? The barest 
monumental record gives dates of birth 
and death. This book-monument should 
do no less. 

Wim Boyp, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


EDUCATION, CRIME, AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


The addresses gathered together under 
the lumpy title of Education, Crime, and 
Social Progress? have a unity and power 
uncommon in collected papers. They are 
so good indeed that one is tempted to wish 
that Professor Bagley had expanded them 
and worked them over into a book more 
systematic and better rounded, with some 
difference of emphases and some additional 
discussion. 

The essays fall into two groups. In the 
first group are set forth the two outstand- 
ing problems confronting the American 
people: ‘‘(1) the very serious problem 
raised by technological unemployment; 
and (2) the equally serious problem re- 
vealed by the heavy crime ratios, the rising 
curves of divorce and other signs of a 


* An Outlook on Education. Collected Addresses of Robert Josselyn Leonard. New York: Teachers 


College, Bureau of Publications, 1930. 


* Education, Crime, and Social Progress. By William C. Bagley. Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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pathological individualism.’’ The second 
group consists of a vigorous criticism of 
certain widely accepted educational opin- 
ions and practices in reference to these 
problems. 

The statement of the two problems is 
wholly admirable. Not only has Professor 
Bagley marshalled his facts about the 
familiar difficulties of American social life 
freshly and convincingly, but he has taken 
away the easy explanations in terms of 
alien immigration and the decay of reli- 
gious faith by which the difficulties are 
usually glossed over. After reading his 
presentation of the facts, one is simply 
forced to ask: ‘‘ What is America going to 
do about it?’’ and, more particularly, 
‘What is American education going to do 
about it?’’ 

It is disappointing to have to add that 
when we go on to ask what Professor Bag- 
ley would advise American educators to 
do about it, he does not really face up to 
the problem, but goes into a fight with 
mechanistic psychologists and soft peda- 
gogues. It is a good fight and an impor- 
tant fight, and it has a quite definite 
bearing on the practical issues. In another 
context indeed one would appreciate 
highly the contribution that he makes to 
clear thinking on various fundamentals, 
both of theory and of practice. His dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Emergent Idealism,’’ for ex- 
ample, is most valuable. It is worth 
having the doctrine of higher and lower 
levels of mental function restated against 
the common reduction of mind to a group 
of specific habits, and having the fact 
stressed that ethics is more than psychology 
and psychology more than biology, and bi- 
ology more than chemistry and physics. 
The only fault of the article is an excessive 
brevity which does not allow Professor 
Bagley to follow out the doctrine into its 
implications. The reéxamination of the old 
question of mental discipline, again, is a 


most useful piece of work. It is worth hav- 
ing the point established that the weight of 
experimental findings is substantially be- 
hind the idea of ‘‘transfer’’ rather than 
against it, as is commonly assumed, and 
that the most recent neurological theory by 
stressing the unitary operation of the cortex 
is also favorable to this idea. 

But what we want Dr. Bagley to tell 
us is what he thinks the school can do 
to stem the flowing tide of homicide and 
the other social disorders that distress our 
times. The answer he suggests in these 
chapters is a condemnation of laxity in 
school practice in the extremer progressive 
schools. The real difficulty of the situation 
is that so far as this laxity is of any 
serious consequence it is a laxity that has 
come into the schools from the wider social 
life. To set up against the prevailing 
modes of life and education a demand for 
a ‘‘stalwart’’ program of instruction and 
discipline, as Professor Bagley does, is a 
rather unpromising procedure. Even if it 
be granted that there is need for a stiffen- 
ing up of morale, both in society and in 
school, as most educators would agree, it 
is not clear how betterment is going to 
come from such protests as are uttered 
in this book. So far as the problem is one 
for the school—and obviously it is as much 
a social and political problem as an educa- 
tional one—there would seem to be more 
chance of getting something done for its 
solution if men like Professor Bagley were 
to bring their ‘‘stalwartness’’ inside the 
progressive movement rather than stay 
outside as critics. No one is better quali- 
fied than he to work out a positive scheme 
for the kind of educational reconstruction 
that is needed to bring about social re- 
construction. No one has a more distinc- 
tive contribution to make. That is why 
his failure to get beyond the criticism of 
other people is disappointing. 

Wituiam Boyrp 
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POETRY CAN BE TAUGHT 

Seely’s Enjoying Poetry in School,’ will 
be of interest to all teachers of literature, 
and will be of large value to three classes 
of teachers: the hammerers, the stammer- 
ers, and the yammerers. 

The first group comprises those sturdy 
souls who hammer and pound away in the 
traditional, artisan style, with ‘‘heavy 
beats and slow.’’ The second group com- 
prises those who feel vaguely that some- 
thing is wrong with the hammer method, 
but have not yet found an effective tech- 
nique for dealing with poetry in school. 
They try this, they try that, they cry ‘‘lo 
here! lo there!’’ and pursue wandering 
fires—often indeed not fires at all, but only 
smoke screens. The third group, the yam- 
merers, includes those who revolt violently 
against all techniques, old or new, and 
wax fretful and peevish and exceedingly 
loquacious. They are often lovers of 
poetry themselves, but they are com- 
mitted to the art-for-art’s-sake heresy, and 
they announce that poetry cannot be 
taught. 

Professor Seely demonstrates convinc- 
ingly that poetry can be taught in school, 
or, rather, that a consistent yet flexible 
technique of dealing enjoyably with poetry 
in school can be developed. He demon- 
strates it by persuasive, appealing, clear 
discussion of the nature and the potential 
values of poetry, and by inducing there- 
from principles of appreciation that are 
reasonable and promising. He demon- 
strates it by setting up objectives that are 
within both our reach and our grasp. He 
demonstrates it by numerous anecdotes, 
illustrations, examples, specimens, and 
details. 

Dismissing, or modifying greatly, the 
usual academic practices—formal book re- 
ports, analysis of versification, study of 
biographies and ‘‘periods,’’ learning and 
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parroting of incidental facts, required and 
prescribed memorizing, factual tests and 
examinations—Professor Seely outlines 
procedures that are most consistent with 
the objectives he has set up. 

These objectives are: first, to discover 
and comprehend the theme or story; sec- 
ond, to find the poeim’s essence and its 
personal application; third, to participate 
in the lives of the people in the poetry; 
fourth, to visualize the places and respond 
to atmosphere; fifth, to fall into step with 
the movement and surrender to the mood; 
and sixth, to observe the poet’s skill in 
achieving his purpose. (Obviously the 
fourth and the sixth are dangerously near 
the academic didacticism to which the au- 
thor objects, but his discussion indicates 
how the danger may be skirted). The one 
ultimate goal of all poetry reading and 
study is actual appreciative understand- 
ing. 

The procedures which Professor Seely 
outlines as a means of reaching these ob- 
jectives are: first, ‘‘getting under way’’ 
(‘‘community inception’’) with new units 
of reading, which include reading aloud 
and orientation discussion; second, out-of- 
class activities by the pupils, such as read- 
ing aloud to a listener, reflecting upon 
the author’s theme or story, preparing for 
class discussion by means of guiding ques- 
tions and making note of passages that 
appeal; and third, the natural follow-up in 
class of these activities, chiefly oral re- 
reading and discussion. There is also a 
useful, sensible chapter on the creative re- 
turn. But this procedure is not a ritual 
to be devoutly followed. It is presented 
rather as a broad statement of policy and 
strategy, to be modified according to the 
lay of the land. 

Professor Seely writes in a clear, pleas- 
ant, familiar manner, avoiding heavy bar- 
rages of technical terms and catch phrases. 


* Enjoying Poetry in School. By Howard Francis Seely. Johnson Publishing Co., 1931. 
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He is thoroughly ‘‘at ease in Zion,’’ and 
offers abundant evidence of his own pleas- 
ant, rich experience. Enjoying Poetry in 
School is a book that should do for this 
generation what Arlo Bates’ Talks on the 
Study of Literature did some thirty years 
ago, and what C. Alphonso Smith’s What 
Can Literature Do for Me did some twenty 
years ago. In the reviewer’s judgment 
Seely’s is a sounder book than either of 
these, and he believes it will be equally as 
popular. 

Here is something to confound the ham- 
merers, guide the stammerers, and effec- 
tively silence the yammerers. 

Water Barnes, 
School of Education, 
New York University. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Craig’s The Teaching of High School 
English,* one of a series edited by Fred- 
erick B. Knight, is intended as a text for 
methods courses in English in teachers’ 
colleges and is addressed to beginning 
teachers. It includes the basic methodol- 
ogy of the teaching of literature and of 
oral and written composition. Each chap- 
ter is followed by exercises to be worked 
out by members of methods classes using 
the book as a text. Further reading is 
suggested, not by long lists of titles of 
books (usually inaccessible to the begin- 
ning teacher in an isolated community), 
but by footnote references at appropriate 
places. 

Both the content and the manner of the 
text evidence the author’s years of experi- 
ence in preparing teachers of English. 
This familiarity with the problems of 
young teachers has controlled the allot- 
ment of space given to the several aspects 
of the teaching of English and has caused 
the inclusion of a section discussing such 
topics as: the teacher’s personality, the 
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reading of the teacher, professional ethics; 
and of general classroom problems, such 
as discipline, seating plans, conserving 
time, and questioning. The author justi- 
fies the space given to the discussion 
of classroom procedures on the ground 
that ‘‘these largely determine whether a 
teacher stands or falls, is a success or 
failure.’’ 

Another characteristic of the book which 
beginning teachers will like is the definite- 
ness of statement and the specific charac- 
ter of the plans and directions. When all 
is strange and new, one likes to be told, 
‘**Do it just this way, at exactly this time.”’ 
The question arises, however, whether in 
the end greater tentativeness and flexibil- 
ity would not more successfully prepare 
even beginning teachers to meet the ever- 
changing situations which will confront 
them. For example, the ‘‘Time Scheme 
for Elementary Work in Practical Eng- 
lish,’? on pages 13-14, would seem to be 
too detailed and dogmatic in its specifica- 
tions as to the number of minutes and days 
of the month for each phase of the work. 
The same criticism would apply to the 
courses of study suggested on pages 40-44. 
This tendency toward dogmatism will not, 
however, prevent the book from being a 
very helpful guide to the young teacher 
confronted with the innumerable problems 
of her first teaching. 

A more fundamental limitation of the 
book is that the social values of English 
teaching seem, in the author’s philosophy, 
to be subordinate to the artistic and liter- 
ary purposes. Nevertheless, Dr. Craig’s 
book is a vigorous and sincere re- 
statement of essentially sound principles 
and procedures in high school English 
teaching. 

Ipa A. JEWETT, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


‘The Teaching of High School English. By Virginia J. Craig. Longmans, Green and Co., 1930. 
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NURSING PROCEDURES 

The manual of ‘‘Nursing Procedures’’ 
which Miss Vannier and Miss Thompson 
have prepared® is for the purpose mainly 
of putting guide sheets into the hands of 
the students who are taught the principles 
and practice of nursing in the University 
of Minnesota School of Nursing, ‘‘to obvi- 
ate the necessity of note-taking by the 
students’? during the presentation of the 
teaching demonstrations. It does not at- 
tempt to include any of the principles in- 
volved nor to discuss any of the results 
desired. 

The organization of the steps involved 
in carrying out the procedures and the 
clearly stated directions for doing each 
step are especially good. Any teacher of 
nursing practice might get definite help 
from this aspect of the book. She might 
profit, too, from a study of the arrange- 
ment of the lessons which are outlined in 
the table of contents. 

The book’s main usefulness, however, is 
for the group of students for whom it is 
intended, because the bare outlines and 
routines are adapted to the set-up of their 
particular course, and their particular 
hospitals. 

Marrua Ruts Sir, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


COLLEGE SCIENCE TEACHING 


In these days of educational innovations 
and unproved panaceas for college ailments 
a bit of cautious, scientific investigation in 
the field of higher learning is like fresh 
water to the thirsty. For some years col- 
lege men have been protagonists for edu- 
cational experimentation and research in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
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Student achievement and that relating 
thereto has been measured and probed. 
Some of the most loudly advocated new 
methods of teaching have been partially 
examined. However, perhaps because the 
beam seemed bigger in the other fellow’s 
eye, there has been comparatively little 
scientific investigation of teaching prob- 
lems in college. It seems quite fitting that 
one should arise from the examined group 
and now lead some study of a similar 
nature in the realm of those who first made 
up the game. 

The work reported® concerns itself with 
the following problems: (1) What differ- 
ences in individual achievement in the 
study of anatomy are produced between 
those who work in groups of two and those 
who work in groups of four on a cadaver? 
(2) What is the effect of limiting the time 
given to laboratory work in human physi- 
ology or of partially replacing the labora- 
tory work with library work? (3) What 
is the effect of eliminating laboratory work 
in the study of ‘‘Mechanics’’? (4) What 
effects has class size on individual achieve- 
ment in the physics courses of ‘‘ Heat’’ and 
‘Electricity and Magnetism’’? (5) What 
influence does a high school course in 
physics have on the achievement of stu- 
dents in college physics? 

The details of the conclusions drawn 
from the studies are, naturally, of special 
interest to college teachers of anatomy, 
physiology, and physics. The main finding 
likely to be of general interest is that class 
size in the courses investigated appears to 
have no influence on student achievement. 
In the words of the author, ‘‘ Achievement 
seems to be more a matter of individual in- 
centive, capacity, and effort.’’ 


_ * Nursing Procedures: A Manual Used in the Teaching of the Principles and Practice of Nursing 
in the University of Minnesota School of Nursing. By Marion L. Vannier and Barbara A. Thompson. 


University of Minnesota Press, 1929. 


* Problems of Science Teaching at the College Level. 


sota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1931. 


By Archer Willis Hurd. University of Minne- 
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Dr. Hurd has nicely evaluated his work 
when he says, ‘‘The studies . . . find their 
greatest value in actual, concrete illustra- 
tions of techniques in educational experi- 
mentation. They represent attempts to 
settle problems of teaching by methods of 
experiment used in science.’’ The discus- 
sion of the outstanding references in the 
excellent bibliography and the section of 
the conclusions on suggested techniques 
for this type of experimentation strike the 
reviewer as being particularly noteworthy. 

Lronarp B. WHEAT, 
Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
ADULT EDUCATION IN CHICAGO 


Some idea of the growth of adult educa- 
tion in our large cities may be gained from 
an article by Charles J. Lunak in the 
Journal of Education for March 9. In 
tracing the successive enrollments by dec- 
ades, beginning with 1873, he found that 
the number had increased from 2,396 at the 
earlier date to 51,829 in 1930. Twenty-two 
evening schools were operated during the 
past decade, seven of which were elemen- 
tary, twelve combined both high and ele- 
mentary instruction, one was a technical 
school, one offered commercial work only, 
and one provided instruction for the mem- 
bers of trade unions. In addition to the 
classes conducted in the evening, 245 other 
classes met at various times of the day. 
Thirty community centers, with an average 
attendance of 371,952, were opened during 
the past year. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 


In December, 1928, the Connecticut State 
Board of Education approved a plan of 
research in character education to be car- 
ried on by the Hartley-Jenkins Corpora- 


tion. An account of the project to date, 
from the pen of Mrs. Ruth White Colton, 
Director, appears in School Executives 
Magazine for March. The basic assump- 
tion is that character education is a com- 
munity responsibility in which the school 
must play the directing réle. There is 
little expectation of developing a set of 
rules or lessons intended to eventuate in 
‘*model’’ children. The first step taken 
was to learn, as far as possible, the existing 
situation. The inquiry for this purpose 
was extended to include a survey of meth- 
ods and practices in character education 
in several states and local school systems. 
The program which has been developed has 
two main parts: the first is essentially a 
teacher-training program; the second is an 
intensive plan for a single typical com- 
munity. Numerous social agencies have 
been enlisted in codperation and the city of 
Norwalk has been selected as a laboratory 
for experimentation. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


An account of how the Industrial Arts 
Codperative Service was founded in 1924 
and how it has operated since will be found 
in Child Study, official organ.of the Child 
Study Association of America, for March. 
The writer, Miss Sara L. Patrick, begins by 
showing how the program of the modern 
school requires a wealth of materials un- 
thought of at an earlier day. A group 
wishing to work, for example, on Zuni and 
Indian life will need clay, bowls, colored 
earths, a fire, corn and stones to grind it 
with, a fire-drill, a loom on which to weave 
little blankets, drums, rattles, and cos- 
tumes for ceremonials, and a sand table 
for representation. A similar variety of 
materials is likely to be called for by each 
new modern unit of experience. Since such 
materials are difficult to secure, a group 
of teachers and experienced students of 
education formed an association and 
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through modest membership fees estab- 
lished a small fund for the provision of 
materials. The enterprise has grown until 
now there is an office with several depart- 
ments and a staff of a half dozen or more 
on full time. Some needed supplies are 
manufactured. A monthly news sheet is 
provided for the members of the organiza- 
tion, which can be addressed at 519 West 
121st Street, New York City. 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN A BOX-CAR SCHOOL 
IN THE DESERT 


What can be done in developing a mod- 
ern school program under decidedly ad- 
verse conditions is well shown in an article 
contributed by Miss Vivian P. Evans to 
School Infe for March. An emergency 
school was established in a box car in the 
little town of Edom, several miles south 
of Riverside, California. Since the building 
was too small to permit of anything in the 
way of handwork indoors, a sand table was 
set up outside and the pupils began to 
work in clay. Eventually pieces of pottery 
were produced with some help from a 
Mexican woman living in the neighborhood. 
The work of the school is carried on by 
means of group discussions and individual 
activities. The day’s program is flexible. 
Visitors are entertained with stories and 
original poems. 


AMERICAN TEACHER TRAINING FROM THE 
BRITISH POINT OF VIEW 


In the Education Outlook (British) for 
March will be found an interesting im- 
pression of American teacher training by 
Mr. J. L. Bradbury. He recently spent 
six weeks lecturing at a summer session of 
an American teachers’ college and reports 
the ideas that came to him in consequence. 
The size of the institution, for one thing, 
impressed him. He feels that the oppor- 
tunity of the professor is enviable because 
of the stimulating atmosphere in which he 
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works, the opportunity for sabbatical leave, 
and other professional influences. He finds 
an absence of that intimate relationship 
which he says exists between professor and 
student in English colleges. He was sur- 
prised to learn how many students are 
working their way through the training 
college but not at the continuing zeal of 
the American public for education. End- 
less experiment he found going on, and 
mass methods of testing apparently com- 
mon. American students are ready with 
their opinions but he thinks their academic 
qualifications not very high. 


THE HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


In the University High School Journal 
for February will be found a handbook 
for those engaged in the supervised teach- 
ing of social studies. This is complemen- 
tary to the Handbook in Science, a report 
of which was made in these columns some 
weeks ago. The Handbook in Social 
Studies, like the Handbook in Science, is 
to be used in the University High School 
in Oakland, California, in connection with 
the work of the Department of Education 
of the University of California. From the 
handbook the student will be able to get a 
conspectus of all the work of the social 
studies in the high school from the seventh 
grade to the twelfth, inclusive. He will 
also learn how to plan his first week of 
teaching in the high school and how to 
organize units of instruction in the social 
studies. Directions are also given for the 
keeping of class records and the making of 
assignments. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 


The editor of The Nation’s Schools, Pro- 
fessor O’Shea, has presented in his 
magazine for March a summary of his 
impressions of the Detroit convention of 
the Department of Superintendence. A few 
issues appeared to him to be outstanding, 
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among which may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: How to Help Teachers to Grow Pro- 
fessionally; Is There a Lack of Unity in 
Our Schools? How Can High Schools and 
Colleges Be Articulated? What Is the Rela- 
tion of the School to Civic Enterprises? 

The writer points out that the financial 
aspects of education were not stressed, nor 
were the sociological changes which should 
be brought about by means of education 
defined. He characterizes a good deal of 
the talk on the programs as commonplace, 
and thinks there were too many vague gen- 
eralizations. On the whole he found the 
personal contacts possible at the meeting of 
the greatest value. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDIES IN EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


In accordance with its established educa- 
tional policy, Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House for March is devoted to 
clubs. Some fourteen contributors present 
various articles having to do with club ac- 
tivities in schools. Among the most valu- 
able of these contributions is a fairly 
exhaustive bibliography of objective studies 
in extracurricular activities by Mr. Walter 
M. Taylor, Jr. The references are grouped 
under five headings and each reference is 
annotated. As usual in such cases, the 
term ‘‘objective’’ is interpreted rather 
broadly. 


TEACHING AS A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


At the last convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers Association an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Classroom Instruction as a Co- 
operative Enterprise’? was delivered by 
Principal Carmon Ross of Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. He based his argument on 
the fundamental concept of democracy, 
which he finds to be essentially codperation. 
He thinks, however, that the organizing 
ability so marked in America has not been 
matched by an equivalent success in co- 


operation. Only in such emergencies as 
that of the Great War have our people 
joined forces in the wholehearted pursuit 
of acommon purpose. Education means an 
insight into the nature and implications of 
democracy. This can be reached only 
through actual experience. The school will 
make a mistake, however, if it assumes the 
entire burden of responsibility. Other 
agencies, such as the church, the theatre, 
and the newspaper, must be expected to 
join. The essential principles to be fol- 
lowed by the teacher include the ability 
to study the pupils and to guide and con- 
trol them, not through autocratic methods 
but through friendly leadership. 

The complete address will be found in 
the Pennsylvania School Journal for 
March. 

THE NEW BOOKS 

Human Learning. By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. New York: Century Co., 1931. 
Pp. 206. $2.25. 

The Spirit of America in Literature. By 
W. Wilbur Hatfield and H. D. Roberts. 
New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. 650. 
Illus. 

American Society. By Charles F. Thwing. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 
271. $2.25. 

Fads and Fallacies in Present Day Educa- 
tion. By H. E. Buchholz. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1931. Pp. 200. Illus. 
$1.50. 

The Psychology of the Elementary School. 
By Harry G. Wheat. Newark, N. J.: 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 1931. Pp. 440. 
$2.00. 

Everyday Economics. By Cornelius C. 
Janzen and Orlando W. Stephenson. 
Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and Co., 
1931. Pp. 511. Illus. $1.68. 

Private and Public Secondary Education. 
By Leonard V. Koos. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 228. 
$2.50. 
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The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School. By Henry C. Morrison. Re- 
vised Edition. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 688. $4.00. 

Learn or Perish. By Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. New York: Horace Liveright, 
1930. Pp. 43. $1.00. 

The Sources of a Science of Education. 
By John Dewey. New York: Horace 
Liveright, 1929. Pp. 77. $1.50. 

Skags, The Milk Horse. By Miriam B. 
Huber. New York: American Book Co., 
1931. Pp. 112. Illus. $.52. 

In Rabbitville. By Emma Serl. New 
York: American Book Co., 1930. Pp. 
112. Illus. $.60. 

Reading for Public School Administrators. 
By Arthur I. Gates. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Bureau of Publications, 
1931. Pp. 126. $1.50. 

A Technique for Observing the Social Be- 
havior of Nursery School Children. 
Child Development Monographs, No. 5. 
By Alice Marie Loomis. New York: 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 1931. Pp. 100. $1.50. 

Mathematics in Modern Life. Sixth Year- 
book. The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. Edited by W. D. 
Reeve. New York: Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, 1931. Pp. 195. 
$1.75. 

A Teacher’s Word Book of the Twenty 
Thousand Words Found Most Fre- 
quently and Widely in General Reading 
for Children and Young People. By 
Edward L. Thorndike. New York: 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 1931. Pp. 182. $1.50. 

Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Part I— 
The Status of Rural Education. Pp. 
272. Part Il—The Textbook in Ameri- 
can Education. Pp. 364. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 
1931. 
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Early Protestant Educators. By Frederick 
Eby. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1931. Pp. 312. Illus. $2.25. 

The Junior High School—Its Organization 
and Administration. Edited by William 
M. Proctor and Nicholas Ricciardi. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford 
University Press, 1930. Pp. 324. $3.00. 

Parent Education. First Yearbook, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Washington, D. C., 1930. Pp. 224. 

Plane Trigonometry. By William W. 
Burton. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1931. Pp. 93. Tables. $2.50. 

The Art of Study. By T. H. Pear. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1931. Pp. 
117. $1.50. 

Grammar Essentials. By William Schoch. 
Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1931. 
Pp. 149. 

Intelligence Testing. By Rudolph Pint- 
ner. New Edition. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. 555. $2.40. 

Pacifism in the Modern World. Edited by 
Devere Allen. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 278. 
$2.00. 

Abe Lincoln Grows Up. By Carl Sand- 
burg. With Introduction and Notes by 
Max J. Herzberg. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. 180. $1.00. 

Mathematics for Junior High School 
Teachers. By William L. Schaaf. Rich- 
mond: Johnson Publishing Co., 1931. 
Pp. 439. 

Safety Programs and Activities. By Flor- 
ence S. Hyde and Ruth C. Slown. Chi- 
eago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1931. Pp. 
265. Illus. $1.25. 

Everyday Good Manners for Boys and 
Girls. By Ernestine L. Badt. Chi- 
cago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1931. Pp. 128. 
Illus. $.72. 

The Little Theatre in School. By Lillian 
F. Collins. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1930. Pp. 271. Illus. $2.50. 
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Assembly Programs. By M. Channing 
Wagner. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 1930. Pp. 142. $1.00. 

Guiding the Child on the Principles of In- 
dividual Psychology. By Alfred Adler. 
New York: Greenberg: Publisher, Inc., 
1930. Pp. 268. $3.00. 

A Source Book for Vocational Guidance. 
By Edna E. Watson. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1930. Pp. 241. 

Enjoying Poetry in School. By Howard 
F. Seely. Richmond, Va.: Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co., 1931. Pp. 267. 

Just Normal Children. By Florence 
Mateer. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1929. Pp. 294. 

Studies in Conduct—Book Two. By Eliza- 
beth F. Hague, Mary Chalmers, and 
Marie A. Kelly. New York: University 
Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. 404. Illus. 

The Indians in Winter Camp. By Therese 
O. Deming. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 
1931. Pp. 126. Illus. 

The Psychology of the Unadjusted School 
Child. By John J. B. Morgan. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1930. Pp. 300. 

Citizenship Through Problems. For 
Junior High School Grades. By James 
B. Edmonson and Arthur Dondineau. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 
550. Illus. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


A Summary of Reports on the Modern 
Foreign Languages. Compiled by Robert 
H. Fife. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. 261. 

Directed Study Guides for Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island. By Alma Leonhardy 
and Grace W. Hogoboom. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1930. Pp. 68. $.48. 

The Status of Rural Supervisors of In- 
struction in the United States. By Wil- 
liam E. Cole. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University, Department of Rural Edu- 
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cation, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, 1930. Pp. 57. 

Education Tunes In. A Study of Radio 
Broadcasting in Adult Education. By 
Levering Tyson. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 60 E. 
42nd Street. Pp. 119. $.30 for paper 


cover. $.50 for board cover. 
English Essentials. By Teresa M. Ryan, 
and Edwin R. Barrett. New York: Har. 
Pp. 116. 


court, Brace and Co., 1931. 
$.51. 

Laboratory Textbook in Civics for the 
Junior High School Grades. By Walter 
R. Hepner and Frances K. Hepner. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
Pp. 153. $.76. 

The Physiology of Ambicerebral Concen- 
tration. By George Egan. Chicago, 
Ill.: 3317 Maypole Avenue, 1930. Pp. 
23. 

Expressing Educational Measures as Per- 
centile Ranks. Test Method Helps, No. 
3. By Francis C. Buros and Oscar K. 
Buros. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1930. Pp. 27. $.10. 

Examinations Seventy-five Years Ago and 
Today. By Louis J. Fish. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1930. Pp. 29. 
$.20. 

The Goals of Health Education. By Stuart 
A. Courtis. Reprinted from The Re- 
search Quarterly, October, 1930. Pp. 12. 

Analysis and Evaluation of the Learning 
Situation in a Classroom. By David H. 
Pierce. New York University, 1930. 
Manual, $.35; Score Card $.10. 

Annual Report of the General Education 
Board, 1929-1930. New York: General 
Education Board, 61 Broadway, 1931. 
Pp. 75. 

The Commonwealth Fund Twelfth Annual 
Report. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57th Street, 1931. Pp. 
83. 
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